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The Royal HE Prince or WALES yesterday week 
Family. distributed the medals of the Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem to persons who had saved, or 
tried to save, life at the risk of their own. 

The Duchess of York was churched at the Chapel 
Royal last Sunday. 

Next day the Duke and Ducuess received the Lorp 
Mayor and some members of the Corporation of 
London, who presented a congratulatory address. 

In Parliament. Yesterday week, in the Upper House, the 

Lords. LORD CHANCELLOR dismantled a consider- 
able part of his already sufficiently weak defence of 
Lord Rosepery in the Money Bill question, by ad- 
amitting that the finding of a Committee of the Privy 
Council, to which he had referred, could not bind the 
Peers. Lord Norton brought in a Bill to prevent 
adulteration and disorderly conduct in public-houses, 
and the Parochial Elections Acceleration Bill was 
passed. 

Persons who are very careless of the 

skins of others very often possess thin 
skins of their own, and it is possible that Mr. 
Timotay HeaLy will remember the 27th of July. 
He had taken upon himself, in a very inflam- 
matory speech on the Evicted Tenants Bill, to 
upbraid the Duke of DevonsHIRE for absence from 
Ireland. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN pointing out that the 
Duke was there last year, Mr. HeaLy thought it 
smart to retort that it was the first time for ten 
years. “The first time since his brother was 
“ murdered,” was Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S riposte, and 
cheers from all the House (except those who have 
been judicially found to have knowingly persisted 
in a course of conduct which led to that and other 
murders) drove the thrust home. The rest of the 
discussion in Committee was of the old type, and 
requires little notice. Earlier, Sir WILLIAM Har- 
courT had been ponderously uncommunicative on 
the progress of business. 

Leeds Monday night in both Houses was occupied 
by something better than the barren 
struggles of the Government not to get out. On the 
third reading of the Finance Bill in the Upper House, 
Lord Sauispury took the discussion into a higher range 


by asking for that decision of a Committee of the Privy 


Council of which Lord Herscnett had made such 


ment as to the present functions and responsibilities 
of the Peers. Hence he diverged to the Bill itself, 
and pointed out its injustice and impolicy. The Lorp 
CHANCELLOR, in reply, put as good a face on both 
matters as he could—which is not saying much. 
o The Lower House also found its un- 
accustomed self occupied with the 
business of the country, and not with that of the 
Government. True, Sir WILLIAM Harcourt gave 
notice, in regard to the Evicted Tenants Bill, of 
what is now called the guillotine—a remarkably 
double-edged implement, which, by cutting the time 
of discussion short in the Lower House, makes it 
practically inevitable that the measure itself shall 
be cut off inthe Upper. But otherwise the evening 
was almost entirely given up to matters of foreign 
policy. Sir Epwarp Grey had toanswer questions 
as to the manner in which Great Britain bal tied 
and bound herself by hasty stipulations in the 
heyday of the Free-trade fever thirty years ago, 
as to the Corean business, and as to other matters ; 
while later, after some rather sharp discussion 
about the rating of Government buildings and 
the pensioning of Mr. Rays-Davips, “ attention” 
was called on Votes to the affairs of the British 
East Africa Company, to the Pamirs, to Siam, 
and-once more to Corea. Perhaps nothing of 
great importance was elicited ; but, after all, it was 
business, not vote-buying. 
Lords, Lhe Royal Assent was given on Tuesday in 
the House of Lords to the Finance Bill and 


other measures. 

The Guillotine proposal produ a 

Commons. discussion of Sir 
Wi.14m Harcourt introduced it “ with extreme 
“regret”; Mr. Batrour replied with much 
vigour, and moved a formal amendment against 
it. Then Mr. Morvey had the almost incredible 
maladroitness, or something else, to parallel the 
proceedings to those on the Special Commission, 
where the regular Opposition did not oppose at 
all on the second reading, and the whole obstruc- 
tion came from a small gang of implicated persons. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN followed Mr. BaLrour in point- 
ing out that, if the resolution were passed, it 
would be idle to attempt to discuss the measure. 
And then Mr. Courtney rose for a grand display 
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of that sweet .reasonableness which consists in 
taking a line different from everybody else’s. 
The quality of Mr. Courtney's protest against 
the Opposition (not, of course, that he did not 
protest against the Government too) may be 
judged from his reference to “ a junta of irrespon- 
“‘ sible Irish landlords.” We should have thought 
that, if there was any hapless being who was 
responsible all the days of his life, it is an Irish 
landlord. He is responsible to the Land Com- 
missioners ; he is responsible, when he has escaped 
them, to Irish attacks and Gladstonian necessities in 
Parliament, and in the last resort he is responsible 
to his tenants behind a hedge. Some sham offers 
of “understandings” having been wisely rejected 
(the last understanding on the Finance Bill was 
a little too recent), the amendment was defeated 
by forty-three. Some consideration of colonial 
matters subsequently took place on report of the 
Vote on Account. 

The warnings of Mr. BaLrour and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
as to what would happen if the Government persisted 
in guillotining were fulfilled on Wednesday. No Op- 
position member cared to move the mockery of an 
amendment, and few attended the House. The 
Government had, however, something to do in resisting 
the demands of their masters, the Irish, for “‘ more.” 

Lord CoLERIDGE took the oaths and his 
seat on Thursday, satisfied, we hope, with 

the dust his action or inaction has raised. 
vue The Opposition still pursued in the 

mons. 
Lower House the policy of abstention 
from a debate which was an insult and a farce, 
and the Evicted Tenants Bill passed through 
Committee. At question-time before, some state- 
ments had been made about the progress of busi- 
ness, and Sir Epwarp Grey had been able to 
repeat the newspapers about Japan and correct 
them about Jabez Batrour. Afterwards some 
time and pains were spent upon the Building 
Societies Bill. 

Politics out of An important meeting on the subject of 
Parliament. Voluntary Schools was held yesterday week, 
at St. Martin’s Town Hall, and addressed by Sir 


RicHaRD WessTER, Lord SELBoRNE, Lord HucH CEcIL, 


and others. The approaching School Board elections, 
as well as Mr. ACLAND’s organized attempt to wrest the 
law to the disadvantage and, if possible, destruction of 
Voluntary Schools, make the question of the highest 
importance. 

Some edifying details were reported as to the 
proceedings in the Irish Land Committee on the same 
day on which the guillotine was applied in the House. 
Mr. Heaty had politely and judicially observed of a 
respectable witness, with whom he did not agree, 
“ This man would swear anything” ; and the minority, 
having protested against the resolve, by the Chairman’s 
vote only, to hear no more evidence, Mr. MorLey had 
taken no notice of the protest. 

On Wednesday—that day on which the state of 
public business prevented Ministers from dining with 
the Mayor—Sir Harcourt was enter- 
tained by a certain number of the Ministerial majority, 
on the occasion of his having introduced Oriental 
finance into England. Sir WLLIAM was supported by 
his two adikoi logoi, Mr. ArroRNEy and Mr. Souicitor ; 
and the intellectual as well as political importance of 
the occasion was emphasized by the chairmanship of 
Mr. Jacos Bricut. The guest of the evening made a 
speech, in which he said quorum pars maxima, and 
nil nisi bonum, and vestigia nulla retrorsum, by 
way of hallowing the new finance with quotations as 
new, and pursued his favourite game of making heavy 
fun of the Duke of DevonsnireE and his vaticinations 
as to the evil effects of the measure, This is inte- 


resting in two ways. It is fascinating to remember 
the 1874 Parliament and the days when it really 
seemed that in Sir Witt1am Harcourt and Lord 
HaRTINGTON the cynical proverb about the relations of 
the hero and his valet de chambre was for once falsi- 
fied. And it showed how large a store of ignorance 
Sir WiILL14M has amassed since the industrious days 
when he learnt the Latin which he now quotes. The 
neighbouring country of France will supply him with 
any number of instances of what becomes of an: 
aristocracy divorced at once from political influence 
and subjected to artificial devices for reducing heredi- 
tary estates. 

On Thursday a Welsh deputation waited on Sir 
WiLL1amM Harcourt, and received a promise of ten 
thousand pounds for Aberystwith College. An inte- 
resting letter had been, by the way, published the day 
before assigning the ill luck of Sir WILLIAM WuITEWay,. 
Mr. Speaker Emerson, and other Newfoundland states- 
men, on charges of bribery and corruption, to the 
distribution of road contracts just before an election. 
Mr. GLADSTONE had declined the invitation to go to 
America. 


Foreign and Corean news, on the morning of this day 
Colonial Affairs. week, was wildly contradictory. The 
Japanese had sunk a transport, or a fleet of transports, 
or nothing at all. War had been declared, and it had 
not ; the King of Corea was in Japanese hands, or he 
was not. It was denied that the French delegates in 
the Greek financial matter had accepted the terms 
offered, or severed themselves in any way from their 
colleagues. The Senate had passed the Anarchist Bill 
by 205 to 34; and M. CLémenceau had wounded M. 
DESCHANEL on the forehead. 

By Monday morning the Japanese success, such as it 
was, was fully confirmed. “‘ Under severe provocation ”— 
whatever that means—a Japanese squadron of three 
modern armoured cruisers had attacked a Chinese fleet 
of transports convoyed by one powerful but rather slow 
ironclad, an old cruiser, and a despatch boat, and had 
sunk one transport and captured the despatch boat. A 
semi-official justification of the proceedings of Japan 
had been published. The French Chamber had been. 
prorogued ; the directors of the Banca Romana, after 
a trial of enormous length, had been acquitted; the 
negotiations for the settlement of the Greek debt had 
been completely and finally broken off; the agitation in. 
Hungary against the unwise aggression of the anti- 
clericals in the Civil Marriage matter was increasing, 
and M. STaMBOULOFF was answering Prince FERDINAND. 
In Morocco certain conspirators had been arrested, 
with fifty-eight mules—gold and silver-laden—which 
must have been very annoying for the conspirators. 

The details of the fight in the Yellow Sea which 
arrived on Tuesday morning were complicated and a 
little sanguinary. It had yet to be decided how far 
the Japanese were justified in sending to the bottom 
an unarmed transport which had not apparently 
refused to surrender, and as she sailed under the 
British flag, and war had not been declared, her owners 
were probably right in claiming compensation. But 
nobody expected much humanity from the Japanese, 
and their Chinese cousins may be trusted to be at 
least even with them, and a little more, on the first 
opportunity. In Newfoundland Mr. Speaker EMERSON 
and another member had been unseated for bribery 
and corruption. The rest of the foreign news of the 
day was mostly gossip or prophecy. 

On Wednesday morning unofficial rumours came of 
a fresh naval engagement in the Yellow Sea, wherein a 
large Chinese ironclad had been sunk and two others 
captured. The Japanese were affecting great horror at 
the idea of their having machine-gunned and torpedoed 
the transport ; but they failed to explain the fact of her 
sinking in that nasty ungrateful way, after being 
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treated with pure kindness. It may be observed, in 
passing, that this ingenious nation would do well to 
cut its imitations of European diplomatic documents 
shorter. An explanation of half a column (even in the 
most marvellously counterfeited Quai d’Orsay style) 
every other day becomes tedious. The German 
Government was reported as likely to take a civis 
Romanus line in the Greek debt affair. 

On Thursday morning a formal declaration of war by 
Japan, or its equivalent, was announced, and the 
details of the naval fighting and the sinking of the 
Kow Shing were more conflicting than ever. But the 
Japanese appeared to be in some alarm at the English 
nationality of their victim, and, as it seems that, not 
merely Captain GALsworTHy, but Captain von HANNE- 
KEN, a German officer in the Chinese service, escaped, 
trustworthy accounts must be forthcoming in time. 
It was said, from Chinese sources, that in Corea itself 
the Japanese troops occupying Seoul had attacked the 
Chinese entrenchments, and had been repulsed with 
heavy loss. It was again asserted that Jasez BALFouR 
had been handed over by the Argentine Government. 

News came on Thursday of the beginning of the 
trial of CaseRto, who was not merely a confessing but 
a boasting criminal. Corean news was still very mixed 
and conflicting, but heavy Japanese losses on land were 
again asserted. The Japanese were still hard at work, 
officially or semi-officially, excusing the Kow Shing 
Meetings, This day week the Duke of DEVONSHIRE 

Dinners, &c. spoke at the “festival” of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company on profit-sharing, and the 
SPEAKER at Leamington College, where he gave the 
prizes. If Mr. PEEL were less grave and reverend, it 
would be difficult not to suspect his defence of the 
poor creature Examination by a most Gilbertian 
demonstration that becoming Senior Wrangler and 
getting a first-class is not absolutely incompatible 
with future success in life. 

The British Medical Association at Bristol and the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers at Manchester 
began their meetings on Monday. 


The opera season closed on Monday with 
Die Meistersinger. 


Mr. W. H. Hupson drew attention on 
Monday (we fear vainly) to the annual 
sea-bird slaughter which, by kind permission of the 
Legislature, begins shortly and strews the Yorkshire 
coast with victims neither of the “ pot,” nor of sport 
in any real sense, nor even of fashion, but of pure 
destructiveness. 
The Bishop of Sr. Asaru set forth some Aclandisms 
on Tuesday morning. 
The London Yesterday week the London County Council 
County considered, and preliminarily approved, a 
proposal for starting the business of pawn- 
broking on the great scale. 
The chief subject before the Council on Tuesday was 
the proposed extension of the cab radius. 


The Law This day week the men KoczvuLa and 

Courts. SCHERMFELD—accused, the one of com- 
mitting, the other of being accessory before the fact 
to, the Shaftesbury Avenue murder—were found guilty, 
and sentenced to death, the woman KoczuLa being 
acquitted, A judgment of Mr. Justice Nortn’s handed 
over the rich CaRESWELL exhibitions, well known to 
Oxford, and especially to Christ Church men, to the 
tender mercies of the Charity Commissioners. We all 
know the principles on which those tender mercies are 
applied. The first is to do whatever is done at a 
maximum of expense to the charity; the second is to 
go.as much as possible against the wishes of the 
founder ; and the third is to combine this maximum 
of contravention (to the utmost extent possible to 


Opera, 


Correspondence. 


per ingenuity) with a minimum of benefit to the 
public, 

On Monday the great tramway question, whether 
such undertakings can be compulsorily bought at mere 
cost value, less depreciation, and without any regard, 
not merely to past and future but to present profits, 
was decided in the House of Lords, by three voices to 
one, against the Companies, Lord ASHBOURNE being 
the dissentient. As Lords Watson and SHAND, who 
were in the majority, are very good lawyers and very 
sound intelligences, while even the Lorp CHANCELLOR 
generally tries to be fair, we must suppose that the 
Act in question really does lend itself to this construc- 
tion, the injustice of which must be apparent to every 
one whose fundamental principle is not “If any have 
“anything, let it be taken away.” Mr. Justice 
MaTHEW decided against the Sabbatarians in the 
Leeds entertainment case. Mrs. KoczuLa, who had 
escaped on the murder charge, was equally lucky on 
that of theft. 

On Tuesday the Anarchists CANTWELL and QUINN 
were found guilty, and sentenced to six months’ hard 
labour. 

On Wednesday Mr. Justice Nortu refused an appli- 
cation from the Putney Burial Board to have the 
Wimbledon ranges of certain Volunteer corps shut up, 
very properly observing that he could not go in the 
teeth of the finding of an expert War Office Com- 
mittee. The alterations recommended by that Com- 
mittee were, however, to be carried out. 


Yachting. In the Mount’s Bay and Penzance Regatta 
this day week the Britannia beat the 
Vigilant perhaps more decisively than ever before. 
The wind, though light, was steady throughout, and 
the PrINce’s cutter came in first by more than five 
minutes, or full seven with her time allowance. 

At Falmouth on Monday the Vigilant did not race, 
having gone into fresh training for her Solent engage- 
ments; but the Britannia showed, and beat the 
Satanita easily. 

The race for DoGGeETT’s Coat and Badge came 
off on Wednesday, and was won by 
FREDERICK PEARCE, of Hammersmith. 


Rock The only event of much interest as racing 
"® on the first day at Goodwood (whereof a 
lady visitor once observed, “J didn’t see any racing. 
“ Was there any?”) was the Stewards’ Cup, always an 
attraction from its uncertainty. Although Arcano, La 
Niévre, Priestholme, and others, did not appear, twenty- 
one ran, and the winner turned up in Sir J. BLUNDELL 
Mar.e’s Gangway, a forty to one chance. 

As far as horses engaged were concerned, the most 
interesting events of the second day at Goodwood 
(which had much worse weather than the first) were 
the Sussex Stakes (clean run away with by Matchbox) 
and the two-year-old Levant Stakes, which Kirkconell 
won very well. The nominally chief race, the Good- 
wood Stakes, brought out a rather poor field, and fell 
to Mr. WapLow’s Spindle Leg. 

On Thursday the Cup which, like the Stakes, 
brought out nothing very good, was won by Kilsalla- 
ghan, the Rous Memorial Stakes by Saintly, and the 
Corinthian Plate by the Prince or WALEs’s Florizel Il. 


Cctehet, The improved weather of the end of last 
week was reflected in the cricket scores, 

which went up remarkably. The most interesting 
match was that between Surrey and Somerset at the 
Oval, where the fine play in both innings (So and 85) 
of Mr. Woops restored the position of Somerset, at 
one time hopeless, to that of decent equality at the 
end of their second trial. The match, however, was 
left on Friday considerably in favour of Surrey, who 
won by nine wickets on Saturday, when Notts also 
beat Gloucestershire by an innings and 44.- The match 
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between Derbyshire and South Africa, as well as that 
between the second elevens of Middlesex and Kent, 
was drawn after high scoring. 

Scoring was more unequal at the beginning of this 
week, In Somerset v. Kent, at Taunton, the home 
county followed its run of ill-luck lately in its first 
innings; but in the second, very good batting was 
shown, Mr. LIONEL who had not come off 
for a match or two, heading the list. Gloucestershire 
had no chance with Lancashire, and were beaten by an 
innings and 98, while Derbyshire beat Yorkshire by 
nine wickets, and Surrey made the great score of 384 
against Warwickshire. 

On Wednesday the weather helped the good play- 
ing-up of Somerset the day before, and enabled them 
to gain a rather unexpected victory over Kent by 37 
runs. Warwickshire did fairly in their second innings, 
but, being in too great haste to make runs, failed and 
were beaten by an innings and 5. Leicestershire 
beat Notts by 106, and Rugby made a very big score, 
398, against Marlborough, Mr. StaNNING contributing 
152, and Mr. NickaLLs 109. This disadvantage was 
naturally too great to be retrieved, and Marlborough 
was beaten on Thursday by an innings and 32. 


Sport. F. W. SHortanp this day week did all 
but 461 miles in twenty-four hours on a 
bicycle, the most yet accomplished in the time. 
’ Another great batch of school “ speeches,” 
Marlborough, Dulwich, Man- 
chester, and many others, came off this week. 

Mr. Maxin’s flying-machine, a disastrous boat acci- 
dent on the Mawddach, and a great jewel robbery from 
Princess So.rykorr’s house at Slough, occupied the 
newspapers yesterday. 


Obituary The death of Cardinal LepocHowsk1, who 

* was of European reputation years ago in 

consequence of his fight with Prince BisMARcK and his 

‘imprisonment, was announced this week, but, it seems, 

erroneously.——Of Mr. WALTER PATER we write else- 
where, 


THE COREAN MUDDLE. 


HATEVER has happened in the Corean quarrel, 
it is certainly something which shows what an 
intense nuisance a state of war which is no war may be 
to third parties, and how unwise it is of them to endure 
it. Weare by no means prepared to commit ourselves 
to any definite opinion as to what actually has hap- 
pened. The conflicting reports come largely from 
authorities who are, to say the least of it, not remark- 
able for attention to minute accuracy, or from others 
of whom we know nothing. It was impossible for days 
even to learn from the telegrams which reach us from 
Chinese and Japanese sources whether there had been 
one fight or two at sea. All did, indeed, confirm “a 
‘“‘ Turkish fleet, and bearing up to Cyprus.” There 
certainly has been a collision between Chinese forces 
on their way by sea to Corea and Japanese ships some- 
where on the west coast of the peninsula. Something 
of the kind was very likely to happen, and Prince 
Jerome’s Gulf, where it is said to have occurred, 
is a very likely place. If China was really send- 
ing troops to strengthen her position near Seoul, 
this would naturally be the spot chosen. It is close 
to the capital of Corea, and yet not in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Japanese troops already at Seoul. 
As the Chinese Government apparently wished to avoid 
an immediate collision, it might well prefer to dis- 
embark its men at some distance from the Japanese 
camp. 
The destruction of an English vessel on this occasion 
is also the kind of incident which was not unlikely to 
occur, It ought to surprise nobody who knows more 


of the Japanese than that they used to make super- 
excellent lacquer, and can still draw in their own 
peculiar way remarkably well, if the worst version of 
the story turned out to be perfectly true. That in- 
genious little people is one of the most ferocious on 
the face of the earth when its passions are aroused. 
There would be nothing inconsistent with what is 
known of its character if Japanese naval officers had sunk 
the Kow Shing deliberately, for the mere purpose of kill- 
ing the greatest available number of Chinese. Their noto- 
rious advance in civilization has probably not brought. 
them to the point of understanding the refinements of 
European international law. In merely attacking the. 
Chinese, who they believed were about to attack them, 
the Japanese only foliowed the great leading cases of 
FREDERICK the Great’s invasion of Saxony in 1757, 
the seizure of the Spanish treasure ships in 1804, and: 
the sequestration of the Danish fleet in 1807, by 
England. The fact that one of the Chinese transports 
was an English steamer carrying the flag perhaps: 
appeared to them a detail of no importance. They 
forgot, very possibly, that a neutral engaged in. 
carrying trade may justly feel aggrieved when a 
combatant, who is not yet technically a belligerent,. 
makes an extreme use of what are called belligerent 
rights at his expense. If war had been declared, the. 
Kow Shing would have taken part in the transport of 
Chinese troops at her own risk. As the Japanese had 
not given us fair warning that they were at war, and. 
looked to us to observe a strictly neutral attitude, 
they committed an aggression on the English flag 
when they sank Messrs. MATHESON’s steamer; and, 
unless HER MaJesty’s present Cabinet behaves more 
than usually like itself, they will be called upon to. 
apologize and pay the damages. 


The story, as it is to be made out by comparing con-- 
flicting accounts, shows what some have known all 
along, that all their wonderful progress has not altered 
the essential character of the Japanese one jot. It is 
plain from their own account that they perpetrated 
what was neither more nor less than a cold-blooded 
massacre. Even in the improbable case that they are 
telling the truth when they say that they were un- 
aware of the Kow Shing’s nationality when they fired 
on her, it does not improve their case. It was their 


duty to find out whether the English flag had been. 


hoisted as a ruse by the Chinese captain or not. But 
since the deposition of the master was taken the 
Japanese have themselves given up that contention. 
Their officers, as it now appears, visited her and in- 
spected her papers. They were also aware that, although 
the Chinese soldiers on board refused to be surrendered’ 
as prisoners of war, they were prepared to be carried back 
to China. War had not yet been declared, and the 
Kow Shing was committing no breach of neutrality. To 
sink her in these circumstances was an outrage on the 
English flag, as well as an act of thoroughly Asiatic 
barbarity. 

The Japanese may well have good cause to learn that 
it was also exceedingly unwise. It would be an act of 
the most contemptible weakness on the part of the 
English Government not to insist on a measure of 
satisfaction, going far beyond a mere apology. In 
their relations with China the Japanese will also pro- 
bably learn that they have lost far more than they 
have gained by their ferocity. There is considerable 
plausibility in the contention that the Chinese were 
only postponing a declaration of war until they had 
accumulated an overpowering force inCorea. This might 
have justified the Japanese in turning the transport back. 
They might quote some European writers on war, who 
argue that all measures are justifiable which weaken 
the enemy, and even point to some incidents of the 
American civil contest, such as the plundering of the 
Shenandoah Valley by General SHERIDAN, or the desc- 
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lation of Georgia and Alabama by General SHERMAN, 
as proofs that civilized nations can conduct war on 
Asiatic principles. But the Japanese must remember 
that these theories are safe to act on, and these ex- 
amples good to follow, only when one side has such an 
overwhelming superiority of strength as to be quite 
safe against reprisals, and when the damage done is so 
great as to entirely cripple the enemy. In the present 
ease these necessary conditions are wanting. Even if 
the Japanese can stop the transport of troops across 
the Yellow Sea, they cannot prevent the Chinese, who 
have lately extended their railways to the north, from 
pouring reinforcements into Corea. This being so, it 
may well prove that the slaughter of an insignificant 
detachment of 1,160 or 1,500 men, in a manner which 
is in the highest degree insulting to the Chinese, may 
prove a gross blunder, whether military casuists call it 
a crime or not. 


The Japanese declaration of war has put a stop to 
the risk of such accidents as these in future ; but that 
does not in itself remove all legitimate causes of 
anxiety for neutrals, If the Government of the 
MIKaDO expected to intimidate China, it is obvious 
that it was mistaken. There is every sign that the 
war will be long and, to judge from the manner in 
which it has begun, bloody. Li-HunG-CaanG, the 
Viceroy of Pechili, on whom the burden of conducting 
the struggle will chiefly fall, is not a man to be easily 
frightened, and he has at command by far the best- 
appointed and best-disciplined army in China, as 
well as the Manchurian Militia, which, as we found 
during Sir Hore Grant's invasion, is not wanting 
in spirit. His naval forces do, indeed, appear to be 
of little value. The Chen-Yuen, which is said to 
have been present in the late engagement, is a vessel 
of 7,430 tons, heavily armed and armoured. As 
the Japanese vessels opposed to her were protected 
cruisers of half her size, she ought to have been able 
to give a good account of her assailants. It may pos- 
sibly turn out, however, that the Chinese ship was the 
Chih-Yuen, a cruiser of less size than the Japanese. 
But it would probably be unsafe to rely on the Chinese 
navy, since it has dispensed with the services of foreign 
officers. Naval superiority would settle the question 
if Corea were an island. As it is a peninsula, and 
easily accessible, the Japanese will find their ships of 
little use in keeping out an enemy who is infinitely 
superior to them in numbers, and has not been 
proved to be inferior in courage. If the report that 
their troops have been repulsed in an attack on the 
Chinese position at Asan is correct, they have already 
had one lesson in the difficulty of the task they 
have set themselves to do. In fact, all experience 
shows that the occupation of a Chinese province against 
the will of the Government is an unending piece of 
work. The one thing which would compel the Tsung- 
li-Yamen to yield would be a direct attack on Pekin. 
This might not be beyond the power of the Japanese, 
though success would be far from certain. But it 
would be a very serious matter indeed for European 
interests. It would not only cause a most injurious 
disturbance to trade, but it might very well threaten 
the integrity of China, which we really cannot allow 
to be put in peril by Japan in pursuit of some self- 
imposed mission in Corea, undertaken because she 
wants to prove that she is a civilized and civilizing 
Power. 


THE MORAL AUTHORITY OF THE GAG. 


HE short debate in the House of Lords on the 
third reading of the Finance Bill was full of 
interest. It afforded Lord SaLtssury an opportunity 


of refuting, with the undesigned assistance of the 
Lorp CHANCELLOR, the baseless assertion—malignant 


if it were not muddle headed—that Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt’s scheme of graduated taxation can plead 
precedent in the financial policy of Mr. GoscHEeNn and 
Sir Srarrorp NorTHcoTe; and it enabled the more 
“ forward” Radical students of constitutional law (a 
subject in which some of them are actually beginning 
to take an intelligent interest) to understand that an 
obiter dictum on the legislative jurisdiction of the 
House of Lords pronounced by the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council in a colonial case has not exactly 
the force of a judgment in rem, and does not, there- 
fore, in the act of defining limit the jurisdiction to 
which it presumes to set bounds, These two ques- 
tions, however, had not the immediate practical interest 
of the third which was raised in Lord Sa.isspury’s 
pregnant speech—the question, we mean, with respect 
to the amount of moral authority which attaches, as 
distinct from legal validity, to the decisions of the 
House of Commons, And here again, as in the former 
case, the assistance rendered by the LorD CHANCELLOR 
towards the elucidation of the subject-matter of in- 
quiry was invaluable. In illustration of the point that, 
while the legal validity of all decisions pronounced by 
vote of the House of Commons is in all circumstances 
the same, their “ moral authority varies infinitely with 
“ the circumstances of the case,” Lord SALISBURY re- 
marked that the second reading of the Finance Bill 
was carried by only a majority of 14, and that a 
transfer of some 150 votes at the last election 
from the Gladstonian to the Unionist poll would 
have had the effect of transferring eight votes in the 
division in question from the Ayes to the Noes, and 
so bringing about the defeat of Sir WiLL1aM Harcourt’s 
scheme. Whereto the Lorp CHANCELLOR replied, in a 
speech which concludes with the following words :— 
“ After all, according to the Constitution of this 
“ country, a majority is a majority, and a majority of 
“the House of Commons, whether large or small, is 
“ competent to carry a Bill. If the noble Marquess 
“ says that a small majority gives this House a greater 
“right to disregard the action of the other House, 
“that is, of course, a matter which this House will 
“ have to settle with the other House, and with the 
“ country, according as the country is or is not at the 
“ back of the House of Commons.” 


Nothing could more amply justify our tribute to the 
assistance rendered by Lord HERsCHELL towards the 
elucidation of the subject-matter of inquiry than the 
sentences above quoted. They supply, indeed, but one 
out of many examples—and we say it in no ironical 
spirit—of similar contributions from the same quarter 
to debate. Lord HERscHELL may rise to “reply” to 
a political opponent ; but he generally sits down after 
having assisted discussion as it can only be assisted by 
a speaker who is content with thinking honestly, logi- 
cally—and aloud. Hence in the present case the question 
raised by Lord SaLisBury may well be allowed to remain 
exactly where it was left when Lord HERSCHELL re- 
sumed his seat. According to the Constitution of this 
country, a majority undoubtedly “ is a majority ” ; and, 
as undoubtedly, a majority of the House of Commons, 
whether large or small, is competent to carry a Bill. 
Equally beyond doubt is it that a claim on the part 
of the House of Lords to disregard the action of 
the other House must stand or fall, will be allowed or 
disallowed, “according as the country is or is not at 
“‘ the back of the House of Commons.” But, inasmuch 
as this last point can only be ascertained by an appeal 
to the constituencies, which is a future event, while 
the House of Lords is bound, “according to the Con- 
“ stitution of this country,” to act at once, Lord 
HERSCHELL’s candid admission simply knocks the 
bottom out of the case of the Radical agitator. For it 
follows from that admission that, if the Lords have 
reasonable and probable cause for believing that the 
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country is not at the back of the House of Commons, 
they are not only entitled, but bound, “ to disregard 
“its action” until that belief is corrected, if there is 
anything to correct in it, by events. Such is Lord 
HERSCHELL’s summing up of the controversy. It may 
not be exactly what you would call effective polemics, 
but it is admirable as deliberation and counsel. And 
it is all the more credit to the counsellor’s candour 
that it incidentally justifies the action of the House of 
Lords throughout the whole of the present Parliament, 
and puts the bluster of Radicalism over the rejection 
of the Home Rule Bill in an extremely ridiculous 
light. 

It was unfortunate for the Government that Sir 
WiLtiamM Harcourt’s guillotine motion should have 
followed so quickly on this instructive debate in the 
Upper House. There could not have been a more ap- 
posite illustration of Lord SaLispury’s position as 
elucidated, developed, and fortified by the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR. For how stands the case with the 
Evicted Tenants’ Bill? It is a measure which its 
Ministerial promoters almost admit to stand in no sort 
of relation to “the country” in any intelligible sense 
of the word. There was, indeed, in the whole of last 
Tuesday night’s discussion but one feeble attempt to 
give a “national ”—as distinct from a Nationalist— 
flavour to the policy of the Government with respect 
to the defeated and dispossessed conspirators for whose 
benefit the Bill has been introduced. But Mr. Morey, 
the originator of this attempt, had no heart to follow it 
up. Even he felt that to talk about the “ urgency” 
in the interest of public peace and order of a measure 
which has been hung up for a couple of years, and is 
only now introduced at the fag end of a Session, and in 
circumstances the least favourable to its passing that 
could possibly have been arranged, was just a little 
* too thin”; and to do him justice he did not press the 
pretext. Yet, unless the reinstatement of these evicted 
Irish farmers in their holdings can be in some way con- 
nected with “the people”—with “the country ”—by 
associating it with the common public interest in the 
restoration of social tranquillity in disturbed parts of 
the realm, with what face can it be pretended that the 
question has the smallest concern for the over- 
whelming majority of the population of these islands ? 
It is not as though the Bill could be represented as an 
act of justice. In that case it might be argued that 
every civilized community is concerned in seeing jus- 
tice done to all its members, whether any other 
public interest be involved or not. But the Bill 
is not defended—except, perhaps, by Mr. Timotuy 
HEALy and his more thoroughgoing followers—on that 
ground. Parliament is invited to assent to it as an 
act, not of justice, but of grace, and, to give it any of 
that “ backing” which Lord HERSCHELL discussed so 
lucidly the other night, it is necessary to make out 
that the electorate of the United Kingdom desire that 
the proposed beneficiaries of this act of grace should, in 
fact, receive the benefit of it. 


Now, though many truly monstrous assertions have 
been made with reference to the alleged ‘‘ mandate” of 
the present Parliament, we doubt whether even the 
most shameless of Radical stump orators would have 
the hardihood to commit himself to any such declara- 
tion as this in the presence of any English or Scotch 
audience. We are accustomed to hear it contended, 
or at least suggested—more often tacitly than 
expressly—that the Welsh Dissenter who voted in 
1892 for the overthrow of the Church, the teetotaller 
who polled for the candidate who had meekly swallowed 
“local option,” the workman who marked his ballot- 
paper opposite the name of the man who had accepted 
the eight-hours “ test,” were all in reality voting for 
the’ erection of a Parliament in Dublin for Irish 
members to sit in when they are not engaged in 


managing English and Scotch affairs at Westminster. 
But no one has yet gone so far as to maintain that the 
Welsh Dissenter, the teetotaller, the working-man, the 
Scotch Disestablisher, the advocate of the London pro- 
gramme, to say nothing of the electoral residue, who 
voted on broader than mere sectional issues, cast their 
votes with the resolve, or the desire, or the slightest 
disposition, to procure the reinstatement, at the 
public charges, of a certain number of evicted Irish 
tenants in their holdings. The idea is simply provo- 
cative of laughter. A considerable body of the 
English and Scotch electors have not the smallest 
acquaintance with the details of the question; an 
equally large, if not a larger, number know enough 
about it to regard with active distrust and jealousy 
the concession of special privileges to Irishmen 
which they would be only too glad to obtain, but well 
know that they have no chance of obtaining, for them- 
selves; and the number of those who look on the 
whole question with an eye of complete indifference is 
the largest of all. In short, there can be no intelligent 
adult in Great Britain who is not well aware that, ifa 
plébiscite could be taken on the Bill, it would be re- 
jected by an overwhelming majority in two out of the 
three kingdoms; and there are few who do not credit 
the Government with so intimate a conviction of this 
that, except under the most cruel pressure from the 
Irish slave-driver, they would never have introduced it 
at all. Yet the guillotine resolution was carried by 
over forty votes. And there are still Radicals who 
pretend not to see the force of Lord Sa.ispury’s dis- 
tinction between the legal validity and the “ moral 
“authority” of the decisions of the House of 


Commons ! 


MR. WALTER PATER. 


HE unexpected death of Mr. WALTER PATER is a 

great blow to his many friends, and to modern 
English literature is a loss not easily to be reckoned. 
It is of Mr. Pater’s work in letters rather than of 
his personality that we would speak. Yet may this 
much be said, his was a character so remarkable 
that only his most intimate acquaintances can ven- 
ture on its estimate. He was not of those who 
wear the heart on the sleeve; yet that he had a 
heart very tender and affectionate could not be con- 
cealed even from persons without the inner circle of 
his associates. His conversation at times bordered 
upon paradox, though, as a rule, he meant more 
than he said. Perhaps his most manifest feature was 
an extreme daintiness and precision in the ordering 
of his daily life and environment. If we may judge 
by his earlier essays, he had a taste for the bizarre 
which is not usually found in company with strict and 
careful scholarship. Like many men later distinguished 
as writers, he did not, it seems, do himself justice in 
examinations. He got a second class, and three years 
went by before he obtained his Fellowship at B.N.C. 
It is extremely probable that he could not write, as 
men must do in examinations, “ to order,” and against 
time. What M. ANATOLE FRANCE has said about 
FLAUBERT perhaps applied to Mr. Pater. ‘“ What 
“ FLAuBERT needed,” as he showed by his agonies of 
conflict with words and style, “was to have been 
* obliged to write articles to order.” Some such dis- 
agreeable discipline might have given a readiness and 
flexibility to Mr. Parer’s prose, the lack of which is its 
chief defect. He does not conceal his art; the reader 
cannot but observe that the author is taking enormous 
pains in blotting and filing, is not speaking with perfect 
naturalness, and, as a result, is often dangerously near 
the “precious.” In Mr. Parer’s first and, perhaps, 
best book, Studies in the History of the Renais- 
sance (1873), there are traces of a youthful rhetoric 
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which, throughout the rest of his working life, he was 
engaged in pruning. The remarks on La GIOCONDA 
are a sonnet sequence in prose, so to speak, or re- 
semble one of BaupELaire’s Petits Podmes en Prose 
which has strayed into an essay on LionaRDO. Even 
here we note a reserve quite unlike what we mark in 
Mr. Symonps’s astonishing Procession of Popes. But the 
bizarrerie is almost always present, curiously united with 
wide reading and deep meditation. The frequency of the 
word “strange,” which has since become a mark of 
many disciples, is characteristic. Things and beauties 
remote and exotic and refined had the first claim on 
Mr. Parter’s appreciation. These merits, accompanied 
by a certain gentillesse, indicative of graceful languor, 
always allured him most, and he found them in 
Joachim DU BELLay. But, conscious of culture and 
conscientious in it as he was, he appears to have 
encouraged a kind of reaction against his own instinctive 
love of the “strange.” His book on PLato, especially 
the chapter on Lacedzemon, shows the nature of his later 
ideal. The somewhat bare, almost bald, manner cf 
Sparta, and indeed of Greece at her best, became the 
object of his admiration. Yet we feel a certain strain 
in his writings on such subjects; we still find the 
manner of expression to be conscious, strictly watched, 
while a few recurring turns of phrase become habitual 
and too frequent. The writer does not escape the 
blemish of mannerism, and there can be little doubt 
that his mannerism increased his popularity with 
readers very weary of the slipshod. Still there are de- 
grees, and we, for our own part, admit that his Muse 
is not only daintily, but too tightly,shod. Her grace is 
not the grace of perfect and flexible ease. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. PaTer’s work is a perpetual protest against 
the slipshod, the banal, while his thought is always 
deep, serious, and sincere. He removed, we believe, 
from his “Studies” the Conclusion, either as having 
attained other conclusions, or as thinking 


Who could preach it for a truth 
To them that eddy round and round. 


His Marius the Epicurean is, no doubt, his most 
laboured and deliberate, and most “important,” book. 
It is full of the most delicate pictures of a time 
perplexed and picturesque; but Marius himself re- 
minds us too much of a late Roman Epwarp 
WAVERLEY ; reminds us, also, of Scort’s own criticism 
on that dubitative hero. He looks on and ponders, 
and never acts. Thus he was meant to be; but the 
Philistine desire that something should happen gets 
the better of certain readers. The “Imaginary Por- 
“ traits,” again, are all studies of “strange souls ”— 
so they were intended to be—but it is natural to desire 
more of the fresh air, more of humour, more of the 
wider world. Of humour Mr. Pater had no lack, but 
it did not enter into the scheme of his literary in- 
dustry. He was a born child of Art with all its serious- 
ness, and was truly the father of artistic children very 
unlike himself. We have not overrated him; but, 
when all is said that can be said as to his natural 
or self-imposed limitations, he was absolutely unique 
and solitary as a writer and a character. His works 
stand entirely alone in the literature that preceded, 
and in the literature that follows and sometimes tries 
to imitate, him. His genius was perfectly original, 
and it was richly nourished on sound studies. His 
criticism never left us where it found us; it was rich 
in ideas which we might accept or reject, but which 
compelled us to think. His death, without the evil 
of painful and prolonged expectation, was, it may be 
conceived, the death which he would have desired. 
He leaves a great blank, which can never be filled, in 
the hearts of all his friends. 


THE HARCOURT DINNER. 


HERE are more than one hundred and sixty-three 
members in the Ministerial majority; nor can 
you make up the full total by counting in the seventy 
who sent letters (received with cries of “Oh! oh!” by 
the company assembled at the Whitehall Rooms) “ ex- 
“ pressing regret at their inability to be present.” 
It would be ungracious, however, to dwell upon this 
point with any idea of detracting from the value 
of the compliment paid to Sir WmLIam Harcourt 
last Wednesday night by those whom he called his 
“companions in arms.” [“ In arms,” by the way! 
Surely they cannot all have been entitled to quarter 
the Royal—but no! The company must have been a 
little more “‘ mixed” than that.] After all deductions, 
the compliment remains an unprecedented one. We 
do not know whether any Chancellor of the Exchequer 
before this has ever been “ dined” in commemoration 
of his Budget ; and no one, certainly, has ever been so 
rewarded for having found a financial scheme which had 
been rejected by his predecessors in a Treasury pigeon- 
hole, and for having run it through the House of 
Commons without fully comprehending its details him- 
self. When to this we add that Sir WILLIAM Harcourt 
has had to deal not with a surplus but with a heavy 
deficit, and that he has been feasted not for having 
distributed boons but for having increased burdens— 
not for taking off any old taxes but for having imposed 
new ones on all the various classes who happen to 
be obnoxious to his own political party—it must be 
admitted that, as regards not only the achievement 
which has been thus honoured, but the means adopted 
for performing it, the occasion is unique. 

Nevertheless, it may perhaps be considered hardly 
to justify what the Gladstonian newspapers describe as 
the “important speech” of the honoured guest. The- 
compliment paid to the CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER, 
since it obviously spoke for itself, need scarcely have 
been emphasized at such length and with so much 
earnestness by its recipient. ‘Colonel, there’s the 
jug.” ‘Eh, mon! is that the joog?” was the pos- 
sibly too laconic form of speech and answer which, 
according to a familiar anecdote, accompanied the pre- 
sentation of a “piece of plate” by the officers of a 
Scotch regiment to their respected chief; and, though 
we could not expect Mr. Jacos Bricut and Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt quite to emulate the brevity of the above 
address and reply, it would have been as well if the 
latter had had this model in his mind. A moderate 
indulgence in mutual flatteries was at such a moment, 
of course, excusable; but when the refrain of “I 
“am, thou art, he is a wonderful man; We (HER 
“ Masesty’s Ministers), You (the Ministerial items), 
“ They (the permanent officials of the Treasury) are 
“ wonderful men” is kept up through a full half of a 
three-column speech, even the most tolerant reader 
may be oned for feeling that he is getting a little 
too much of it before he reaches the end. Nor was 
the subject matter of much of the remainder of 
Sir Witi1aM Haroourt’s oration altogether wisely 
or tastefully selected. He had already on a pre- 
vious occasion endeavoured to reply to the Duke of 
DEVONSHIRE’S weighty animadversions on the Estate 
duty, and his answer, such as it was, has derived 
no additional cogency from an almost verbatim repe- 
tition. The question at issue, moreover—which is 
whether, in the Duke’s words, “human nature being 
“ what it is,” the “ heavily mulcted landowner will not 
“ inevitably, in ninety-nine out of a hundred cases, 
** select for retrenchment that branch of expenditure 
“ which least affects himself and those who belong to 
“ him not disposed of by 
a preference for this species of retrenchment to the 
Duke himself. We all know, of course, that the Radical 


landowner is superior to this human weakness, and tha‘ 
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he at least will not think of cutting down his contribu- 
tions to public purposes. No one who has ever had 
any dealings with the Radical capitalist will need to 
be reminded that his personal liberality invariably 
corresponds with his political professions. Still, Sir 
WILLIaM's sneers at the head of a house which has for 
generations applied so large a portion of its revenues 
towards the benefit of local communities does not come 
very appropriately from one whose distinguished family 
name is in this connexion associated only with those 
mysterious ‘“‘spade-husbandry allotments” in York- 
shire which Sir FREDERICK MILNER so unaccountably 
failed to remember. 


When Sir Witt1am Harcourt ceased to praise 
famous men, including himself, though without (on 
this occasion) mentioning the fathers who were before 
them, he became distinctly more interesting. From 
this part of his speech we learn that the Govern- 
ment and their party passed, not only the Parish 
Councils Bill and the Budget, but also the Home 
Rule Bill and the Employers’ Liability Bill. It is 
true that to this puzzling remark he appends the 
explanation that he “speaks of the House of Com- 
“mons because that is our responsibility as the re- 
“ presentatives of the country,” a qualification which 
makes us wonder why he did not prospectively in- 
clude the Evicted Tenants Bill, since it is on the re- 
_ sponsibility of Ministers and as representatives of some 
five hundred and odd English and Scotch constituencies 
that the House of Commons is going to execute the 
mandate given to them by this disinterested electorate 
to force a certain number of fraudulent or insolvent 
evicted tenants on their landlords in Ireland, and to 
charge the costs of the operation on the Imperial 
Exchequer. One trifling error in the opening portion 
of Sir WiLL14M Harcourt’s speech we feel bound to 
correct before taking leave of him. “I have been,” he 
says, ‘‘ and I hope to continue to be, a Liberal, without 
“an adjective to my name.” Let us assure him that 
he is mistaken. His Liberalism has for several years 
had an adjective prefixed to it of which it will never 
get rid. 


FOREIGN POLICY IN ROSE COLOUR. 


ely part of a really businesslike and useful day 
in the Lower House last Monday which concerned 
Corea may be left to special handling ; and, indeed, 
Sir Epwakp Grey had very little to say about it. But 
his communicativeness, or non-communicativeness, was 
tried in several other directions, all of importance, and 
he was found sanguine almost everywhere. In reference 
to Siam, he was understood to say that the French had 
given a fresh assurance that Chantaboon would not be 
indefinitely occupied ; but, as the matters in regard to 
which that occupation was a collateral security have 
all been settled, we might, perhaps, look for something 
more than assurances. 


Something more definite was got at in regard to 
East Africa, and what might some months ago have 
been thought a satisfactory assurance was given about 
the Pamirs. When the general confidence in Lord 
RosEBERY'S foreign policy as the silver lining in the 
Gladstonian cloud continued, all but very suspicious 
Englishmen might have been content to “sleep on 
“ their two ears ” on being assured that “ there need be 
“no anxiety in this country as to the result of the 
“ negotiations between Russia and ourselves.” Even 
then some curmudgeons might have muttered to them- 
selves that in every one of such negotiations for more 
than thirty years England had somehow or other got 
the, worst of it, and that history has a habit of repeat- 
ing itself. But since the first retreat before France in 


Siam, and the second, and far more astonishing, retreat 
before Germany, in the matter of the Congo agreement, 
an assurance of this kind has gone down very consider- 
ably in discount value at all well-informed political 
counters. It is possible that Sir Eowakp GREY may 
mean that nobody need be anxious about war, and 
there we can fully believe him. But if he means to 
assure us against anxiety lest some other monstrous 
cantle should be cut out of the English sphere, lest 
Oxus should be turned once more to suit Russian 
convenience, lest there should be a fresh “ mistransla- 
“ tion,” a new slip of the brush in painting the map, 
and so forth—then he must use plainer language. 
We shall cease to be anxious when we find that 
a good northing and westing from the Victoria Lake 
has been secured, that the regions open to Cossack 
wandering are kept well away from the passes, and so 
forth. Otherwise Sir Epwarp’s assurances assure us 
little more than the obliging warranty of the dentist 
that “it won’t hurt.” 


The African questions raised by Captain BETHELL 
and others were two-fold—first, as concerning the 
Congo Agreement, and, secondly, as concerning the 
British East Africa Company. On the first head it 
would be utterly insufficient to say that Sir Epwarp 
“ came down.” He did much more than come down 
from the tree—he wallowed and grovelled on the 
ground when he had got there. “If they had been 
“at all aware of the importance which the German 
* Government attached to the clause, it would not 
“have been inserted.” Now, considering that the 
main, if not the only, purpose for which we keep 
Foreign Offices and Foreign Secretaries is to be 
aware of the objects to which foreign Govern- 
ments attach importance, of the amount of im- 
portance they attach, and so forth, an UNDER- 
SecRETaRY and responsible mouthpiece in the House of 
Commons can hardly cry a louder Peccavimus than 
this. After this bitter cry, and in face of the fact that 
nothing is known about the coincident dispute with 
France which this unlucky Agreement has stirred up— 
that, as Mr. J. W. Lowtuer pithily remarked, even 
“the French claims, as far as they existed at all, had 
“ never been made public ”—it was not much use de- 
bating that part of the question. The unhappy con- 
dition of the British East Africa Company was a more 
practical subject, and we wish that Sir EpwarpD could 
have said something a little more definite than that 
“the Government did not wish to be hard on the 
* Company, but that they had the taxpayers to con- 
“ sider.” We all know how the Government has been 
“ considering ” some taxpayers lately, and what the 
result of the consideration has been. 


We have never been slow here to criticize what has 
seemed to us to be the rather unfortunate finessing and 
shilly-shallying of this Company ; and we still think that 
its comparative failure has been due in part to its bad 
play. But this is the sort of bygone which, especially 
since the Uganda settlement, might very well be allowed 
to be a bygone. It is perfectly true that there was a 
time when, if the Company or its guiding spirits had 
not stepped in, the backwardness and the blunders of 
statesmen at home might well have led to England’s 
forfeiting all hold on the East Coast of Africa, if not 
also on the sources of the Nile. It is also true that 
the Company has spent a good deal of money, not all 
of it injudiciously. And, lastly, it is true that, by no 
means wholly or mainly by its own fault, it is now in a 
position where it is very hard for it to make any profit 
out of its territory. In such a case we ought surely 
either to buy it out on fair terms, or to give it a chance 
of making something for itself. 
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PENSIONED LITERATURE. 


HE notion prevails that the sum of 1,200/. a year 
which, under the Civil List Act, HER MaJesty is 
authorized to dispose of in pensions is especially 
destined for poor and unmeritorious authors. It is no 
more destined for them than it is for broken-down 
cab-drivers or impoverished Cabinet Ministers, The 
error is one of those hardy annuals which, cut down in 
one Session, reappear in the next, in Committee of 
Supply, as flourishing as ever. The mistake is due to 
the fact that members of Parliament do not read Acts 
of Parliament. The Statute (1 Vict. cap. 2, sec. 6) 
enjoins that only such persons shall be recommended 
“‘as have just claims on the Royal beneficence, or” 
(the disjunctive is worth noting) “ who, by their per- 
“ sonal services to the Crown, by the performance of 
“‘ duties to the public, or by their useful discoveries in 
“* science, and their attainments in literature and the 
“ arts, have merited the gracious consideration of their 
*‘ Sovereign and the gratitude of their country.” No 
words more clearly distinguish the claims of poverty 
on the Royal beneficence and the claims of merit to 
Royal and public recognition—“ deserving objects” in 
the sense in which the Charity Organization under- 
stands those words, and in the sense in which they 
denote the men who, in various capacities, have de- 
servel well of the Crown and of the public. There 
must be some merit, personal or of kinship, to qualify 
the recipients of relief under the first of the clauses. 
It would not be enough to have lost all one’s money 
in a Company of the BaLrour group, or to have been 
swindled by a fraudulent trustee. The persons who 
may be said to have “just claims on HER MaJesty’s 
“* beneficence ” are those recognizable under the familiar 
headings, ——/. a year to Mrs. So-and-so, the widow, 
or daughter, of So-and-so, in consideration of the scien- 
tific, or literary, or other merits of her late husband, or 
father, and her own straitened circumstances, or even to 
So-and-So himself with similar qualifications. In the 
other cases even the highest merit must be accom- 
panied, we presume, by something short of a fortune 
liable to Death duty on the highest scale of Sir 
WILL14aM Harcovurt’s scheme. It would not be decent 
to award a pension of I5ol. a year to Sir Jonn 
Lusgock in consideration of his distinguished services 
to science, or to Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN on account of 
his literary merits. Just as little was it necessary for 
Professor OWEN, or Lord TENNysoN, or Mr. MatTrHEw 
ARNOLD, to name those only among recent recipients 
of Civil List pensions who are no longer living, to 
qualify by the allegation of straitened means. The 
eleemosynary pensions, so to call them, and the dis- 
tinguished merit pensions are sharply discriminated. 
Some strain was put on the first principle when Lord 
PALMERSTON granted a pension (afterwards cancelled) 
to the poet CLOsE, whose poverty, it was felt, could not 
condone his poetry. The second was vindicated in a 
crucial manner when Mr. GLADSTONE granted, and 
defended on the grounds which we have stated, the 
grant of a pension of 250/.a year to Prince LUCIEN 
BonapPakTE, in acknowledgment of his linguistic re- 
searches and attainments. 

The pension of 200]. a year granted to Mr. Ruys 
Davips in consideration of his services to Oriental 
scholarship may or may have not found its most 
appropriate destination. It was opposed by the claims 
of Mr. ReprorD LENO, a literary man, who has played 
a part in politics for many years, and is now disabled 
from work, and of the late Mr. Lioyp JoNgEs, an 
eloquent working-class speaker, who has left two 
daughters in, we are sorry to say, narrow circumstances 
and ill health. No distribution of pensions could be 
more mischievous than that which should encourage 
men of the third or fourth rate order to quit their 
callings for the idle trade of versifying and spouting, 


and then to come themselves, or to leave their families, 
chargeable, not upon the parish, but on the country. 
Sir Hissert defended the pension to Mr. 
Davins rather maladroitly, when he justified it on the 
ground that Mr. Davins’s services in Ceylon were not 
long enough to entitle him to a Colonial Office pension, 
and that, not being an Indian civilian, he was ineligible 
for the office of Librarian at the India Office. These 
disqualifications are not peculiar to Mr. Ruys Davips. 
We suspect, indeed, that a disposition to soften what 
was thought a hard case had more to do with his good 
fortune than his great merits as an Oriental and Celtic 
scholar. As a matter of fact 1,200/. a year is not 
given to stimulate promise in letters, arts, and science, 
but to reward and recognize achievement. Whether it 
is worth to the State which gives it, and to its reci- 
pients, the embarrassments and heart-burnings which 
it occasions is another matter, 


THE TRIAL OF CASERIO. 


HE murder of a very worthy man and the trial of 
his assassin on a capital charge are not in them- 
selves laughable incidents. Yet it is very hard for an 
Englishman to read the reports of the trial of CasErro 
with becoming gravity. It must in the circumstances 
be little more than a form. One does not see what 
there is to do where the crime was openly committed in 
the presence of hundreds of witnesses, and the criminal 
makes a boast of it, which need detain a Court for 
more than an hour or two. We mean nothing in the 
opinion of an English “one.” But then our ideas and 
those of the French are so different. It is only by 
long study with an impartial mind that an Englishman 
gets even remotely to understand what sense of the 
ridiculous there is in the witty French people—or 
whether, indeed, there is any at all. As for their idea 
of a trial and ours, the two things could only be got to 
agree in a universe in which two straight lines could be 
persuaded to enclose a space. What looks to us like 
a farce may appear to the French a dignified and 
pathetic spectacle. The English lawyer flies, horror- 
stricken, from a French Court ; and the French judge 
considers the English procedure detestable. So it is 
useless to think that the trial of CaserIo should be 
conducted otherwise than it is. All we can do is to 
observe—in, we trust, no Pharisaical spirit—that it is 
very different from what it would be if it had taken 
place here. 

The procedures differ considerably, to the advantage 
of the French judge, when he happens to be a person 
with a turn for “mots” of a smart or sentimental 
character. We fail entirely to see what bearing the 
fact that CasERIO’s pious mother brought him up in 
the best way she could had on the case, She gave 
him a good education, instead of which he went about 
the country killing the Presipent; but as nobody, 
least. of all Caserio, denies that he did kill him, the 
observations seem superfluous. ‘‘ You were sent to 
“ school, but you won no prizes, though that is of no 
“ consequence, for you are fairly intelligent,” is an- 
other judicial observation of which we can make neither 
head nor tail, And what, in the name of evidence, 
has it got to do with the murder of President 
Carnot? We almost sympathize with CasERIo’s 
tart answer to such a piece of silliness as this :—“‘ Your 
“ parents gave you a religious education, and in a pro- 
“ cession at Motta Visconti, when a child, you figured 
“ as JonN the Baptist clad in a sheep’s fleece.” Only 
his probable ignorance of the works of a famous 
author can account for M. BREUvILLAC’s omission 
to add, “ You were a demd savage lamb.” The 
judge had not reached the depths of twaddle in 
this wonderful piece of bathos. He contrived to 
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go lower. He reminded the prisoner that GasPakl, 
** who had absconded,” asserted that he, CasErio, had 
“wept at a play in which MARIE ANTOINETTE was 
“ represented.” This piece of third-hand gossip was 
dragged in to lead up to the assertion that CasERIO 
felt a “peculiar sensation” when he stabbed M. 
Carnot. The no doubt absolutely true reply of 
the prisoner, that he felt no sensation at all, 
served as shoeing-horn to M. BReEvILuac’s trium- 
phant inquiry, “ How could you stand his look ?” 
To which CasERI0, who was throughout incompar- 
ably the more dignified of the two, very properly 
made no answer. Between these two exhibitions 
of imbecility this judge had found an opportunity of 
posing to the jury, when he handed them the dagger, 
with what dignity of gesture we can imagine, and the 
following noble words :—“ Take care, gentlemen of the 
“ jury, not to injure the blade. It is a relic, a souvenir, 
“‘ which we desire to preserve. You will see it bears 
** on one side the name ‘ Recuenco,’ and on the other 
“** Toledo.’ In reality it was made at Thiers.” The 
art of sinking has seldom been better illustrated. 

The exhibition of himself made by M. BReviLLac is 
worth looking at, for it makes us realize better why 
it is that the administration of the law is regarded with 
such particular hatred in countries which enjoy the 
blessing of such a procedure as the French procedure. 
How can there be any belief in the administration of 
justice by men who play to the gallery, who make a 
point of exaggerating, imputing motives, and repeat- 
ing hearsay for the express purpose of aggravating 
the case against the prisoner ? 


— 


UBI LEX IBI REMEDIUM. 


is a venerable maxim of English law that there is no 
wrong without a remedy. A prolonged course of demo- 
cratic legislation will probably remind the country of a rule 
which may be conveniently expressed in a corresponding 
maxim—that where there is a law there is a way round it. 
Neither of the two maxims is quite true—they would not 
be worthy to be considered maxims if they were—but they 
both contain sufficient truth to be of very considerable 
practical value. The more modern of the two is at this 
moment of the greater interest, owing to the opportunities 


offered to the learned for the exercise of their skill by Sir 


William Harcourt’s latest legislative triumph. The Finance 
Act is generally admitted to be a revolutionary measure ; 
it affects all the comparatively wealthy persons in the 
country ; it is exceedingly technical; and, above all, it gives 
a direct challenge to all who practise the mystery of con- 
veyancing. Lincoln’s Inn is full of rumours of unwonted 
activity in chambers over which the Conveyancing Act has 
cast a twelve years’ gloom, and of secret rites practised by 
icians whose influence has of recent years been reported 
to be on the decline. What the exact nature of the pro- 
cesses employed may be is a secret guarded at present by 
the genius of Professional Confidence, not to be revealed till 
those for whose benefit they have been conceived have joined the 
ranks of Mr. Balfour’s ghosts and are called upon to face the 
exorcism of Somerset House. Meanwhile ordinary mortals 
talk lightly of how the Finance Act may be not evaded, but 
obeyed with a minimum of pecuniary loss, how a man’s 
Income-tax may be reduced without loss to his income, and 
how in extreme cases some shreds of his property may be 
secured not only from the claims of Somerset House, but 
even in extreme cases of more commonplace creditors. No 
doubt the greater number of responsible people entertain 
the wholesome sentiment that the payment of taxes is not 
to be evaded ; bnt the question of what evasion is depends 
to a great extent on what the law is. The more exacting 
and technical the law becomes the more will popular 
morality approve of a corresponding ingenuity on the part 
of the person subject to its claims. A bright fire and a clear 
conscience we all desire ; it is open to either side to callin a 
 aprany manner for the full rigour of the game. 
This the Chancellor of the Exchequer has certainly done in 
his Finance Act, and for the reasons above stated the 
lawyers will not be slow to take up the challenge. 


The problem to be worked out is how a man may live 
rich ea die poor. The simplest solution is that he should 
give away his property before he dies and as soon as he is 
tolerably certain what he intends to do with it ultimately. 
It is obvious that, if a man is on good terms with his 
descendants (and if he is not he will the less mind their 
ying heavy duties on his death), a time may arrive in his 
ife when he will be able to make that provision for them 
which he would hitherto have made at his death. If he 
gives them an allowance, a transfer of capital producing an 
income equal to that allowance will make no change in 
their respective pecuniary relations, and the amount of 
estate duty to be paid at his death will be sensibly dimi- 
nished. Indeed, if his whole property is of a certain value, 
a timely donatio inter vivos may render the remains of his 
wealth liable to a reduced grade of taxation. Meanwhile, 
if the children’s share is not large, a considerable saving 
may be effected in Income-tax. A gift of this kind, how- 
ever, is not free from difficulties. Practically a gift of 
personalty, unless it is a simple gift of cash, must be made 
by a written document, and that document must be stamped. 
The Stamp duty is not a trifle; but in most cases it will 
probably be less than the Estate duty would be if the same 
property were transferred under a will. If the property 
affected is land, documents will be all the more necessary. 
Mere possession is a good title against every one but the 
donor and his heir, and is good against them in twelve 
years; but a possessory title is objectionable in so many 
ways that it will possibly be but little resorted to. Other 
points have to be attended to in the negotiation. Since 
last Wednesday, when the Act came into force, they 
have affected both personalty and realty equally, which 
has given an unusual briskness to conveyancing business 
during the present term. The donee must take imme- 
diate “and bond fide ion and enjoyment” of his 
gift, and it must by him be “ thenceforward retained, to 
the entire exclusion of the donor, or of any benefit to him 
by contract or otherwise.” This will prevent the donee 
returning the income of the property returned to the 
donor, except in so far as such a return may be made in 
consideration of something given again by the donor; but 
in the case of people living together or sharing any pursuits 
in common this may be a very considerable exception 
indeed. Any arrangement on these lines will have, at all 
events, one good effect, in that the children will have to 
remember that the fruits of the operation will be thrown 
away if their parent does not live for at least twelve months 
after the gift is made, or if they die before him, especially if 
they die intestate. 

An attractive method of obeying the law economically is 
probably to be found in the formation of family joint-stock 
Companies. There is no reason why a Company should not 
be formed to manage an estate, to preserve game, and to 
hunt foxes, as well as to work a coal-mine or develop a 
watering-place. If a family becomes a joint-stock Com- 
pany, the lawful authority of its head may be assured by 
the possession of a suitable quantity of debenture stock ; 
this would, of course, be liable to Estate duty on his death, 
but the conversion of realty to personalty may in some 
cases be a considerable advantage. How far it would be 
possible or safe to forego debentures, to divide the stock 
equally, and to make the father a managing director with a 
salary equal to any possible profits, is a question which we 
should prefer to leave for counsel’s opinion ; but the substi- 
tution of a Company for an individual certainly seems to 
avoid some liability to Death duties at the expense once for 
all of the Company. It is to be observed that this effect is 
unintentionally produced in those numerous cases where a 
family business is turned into a limited Company. It would 
be thoroughly characteristic of English law if this acci- 
dental effect of Company making were to become its principal 
cause. In most cases of any considerable property family 
settlements are stubborn facts, and might often prevent 
arrangements which would otherwise prove beneficial, and 
their existence has certainly been kept well in view in the 
Act. The ingenuity, however, which was responsible for 
their creation will probably often be found capable of pro- 
viding for their adaptation to modern circumstances. Other 
more or less fancy ways may be discovered to produce the 
desired end. The insurance by a son of his father’s life 
with the father has been frequently discussed, and will pro- 
bably be resorted to, though it seems that the premium 
must be high enough to make the ghost’s debt bond fide, 
for full consideration, and so forth, through all the modern 
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slang of an Actof Parliament. This, however, can probably 
be arranged without much difficulty. No method seems to 
have been devised for the hard case of the poor man in 
possession of valuable portraits, and the only prudent course 
open to him seems to be to cast a doubt on their authen- 
ticity, and to trust to the leniency of the valuer. The net 
at present appears very strong, and is undoubtedly very 
wide. ‘To the rich man of moderate means and large ex- 
penses such crumbs of comfort as we have suggested seem 
to be all that he can look for; but, no doubt, time, pro- 
fessional ingenuity, and the litigation of fellow-sufferers will 
produce further relief. 


MONEY MATTERS, 


success of the recent brewery issues affords gratify- 
ing evidence that the distrust which has prevailed so 
long amongst investors is rapidly passing away. From the 
Baring crisis until quite recently it was almost impossible 
to induce the public to engage in any new enterprise, be 
its prospects ever so bright. Early in this year, however, 
there were signs that the public was growing tired of 
leaving its savings upon deposit, or of investing in first- 
class securities yielding from 2} to 3} percent. Of late 
weeks the evidence has grown more decided still in the 
success of these brewery issues. As yet, of course, distrust 
is not at an end. It is impossible that it could be while 
the condition of the United States is so very serious, while 
there is such extreme depression in Australasia, and while 
there is so much uneasiness respecting India. But the 
distrust is much less than it was, and is growing less week 
by week. As yet, therefore, the public is confining itself 
very much to British securities, and especially to home 
securities. Undoubtedly most of the brewery issues of late 
have been attractive. The brewers, in selling their busi- 
nesses to limited liability Companies, have taken as pur- 
chase money either the whole or a large part of the 
shares, while they have mortgaged their properties to the 
debenture-holders; and they have shown a satisfactory 
excess of assets over liabilities in regard to these mortgages. 
In many cases, too, the interest offered has been gocd; and 
it is not surprising that, as so many of the British breweries 
converted into limited liability Companies formerly have 
turned out well, there should be a strong predisposi- 
tion in favour of investing in new Companies of the same 
kind. We do not wish to throw doubts upon any of 
the issues lately brought out, still less do we desire to dis- 
courage the investing public in seeking out investments 
that will yield them a better return for their money. But 
we would remind our readers that in this world there is 
only one way of ensuring safety, and that is, by taking 

ins to ascertain that the thing about to be done is 
safe. Although most British breweries converted into 
limited Companies have turned out ingly well, it 
must not be forgotten that all have not; and so in the 
present or in the future there may likewise be failures. 
And it is the duty of the investor to himself and to 
his family to inquire before he invests in any particular 
stock. The first thing he clearly ought to do is to assure 
himself as to the character and competence of those who 
have made the valuations that are set out before him. If 
he were going to buy a house or a landed estate, he would 
certainly not take the estimate of value of the vendor as 
conclusive. Therefore, he should make sure that the valua- 
tion has been made, not only by persons employed by the 
vendors, but also by competent and respectable persons 
employed by the Company. Assuming that he has satisfied 
himself upon the point, his next inquiry should be as to 
the growth of the business done by the vendor during a 
series of years. Has it been increasing or decreasing? Is 
competition pushing him hard ? or is he more than holding 
his own? It may be said that, as usually the vendors take 
over the whole or a majority of the shares as purchase 
money, they must be ruined before the debenture-holders 
can be brought into danger, and that, therefore, the ques- 
tion suggested is not really very material. But, although 
it is very satisfactory as prima facie evidence of the con- 
fidence the vendors have in the future of their business 
that they should take either the whole or the greater 
part of the shares, yet it is by no means conclusive proof 
that the businesses are in themselves good. Suppose, for 
example, that the incumbrances on a particular brewery 


business were such that the firm of brewers found it difficult 
to meet the annual interest, and that therefore it would be 
a great relief to them if they could place debentures to 
redeem all the existing debts at a rate of interest consider- 
ably lower than the existing debts bear. It is quite possible 
that the brewery might be worth the amount so raised upon 
debentures ; but it is also possible that there might be little 
or no margin, and that a run of bad times might bring the 
debenture interest into danger. We submit, therefore, that, 
when a brewery issue is offered to the public, there ought 
to be clear information as to the amount of business done 
for a series of years past ; and the business should be shown, 
not merely in the receipts year by year, but also by the 
number of barrels brewed. There is one other point as 
to which we would recommend our readers to make in- 
quiries. Of course there are many others which the careful 
investor will attend to; but we are now only indicating 
to the general public the line of investigation that ought 
to be pursued. The third question, then, is as to the 
“tied houses.” Our readers know that it is the custom for 
brewers to acquire a large number of what are called tied 
houses. What is the connexion? Suppose two firms of 
brewers have a large number of tied houses; that firm A 
has bought the houses outright, mortgaging them at a stiff 
rate of interest for the purchase money; and that firm B 
has not purchased, but has lent considerable sums upon 
mortgage to the publicans carrying on the business in the 
tied houses. In both cases it is perfectly true that the 
publicans are bound to buy from the breweries; but it is 
clear that the connexion of firm A is much more secure 
than that of firm B. Firm A has mortgaged the tied 
houses at higher rates of interest. It comes to the public 
and raises debenture stocks at moderate rates of interest. 
It pays off the existing mortgages, and reduces largely the 
annual charge for the tied houses. The tied houses re 
main the property of the Company, and must buy from it. 
But firm B, for some reason or other, gives offence to a 
number of the tied houses, and the publicans in these 
cases go to some competing brewer, and say :—‘ We 
have borrowed such and such sums from firm B, and 
we give the firm our whole trade. Lend us enough 
to pay off the mortgages, and to leave us a little in hand, 
and you can have our whole custom.” If the competing 
firm agrees to the proposal, firm B may lose a very large 
part of its tied houses. It is perfectly true that firm B, for 
all that, may be in a much safer position. It may be 
wealthier, to start with; it may be exceedingly well managed ; 
and it may be able to replace any tied houses that re- 
volted ; whereas firm A may have laid out far too much 
upon the tied houses, and may, therefore, have made a very 
improvident bargain. These are questions the prudent 
investor will examine into. In the meantime, it will be 
well for him to ascertain what is the real connexion with 
the tied houses. When he has done that he can proceed 
further to satisfy himself whether the bargain with those 
houses was provident or improvident, 


The money market grows easier than ever. Day-to-day 
loans have been made freely for some time past at } per 
cent., and it is said that money has been lent for some da: 
past even for a week at thesame rate. The discount rate in 
the open market is but little over 4 per cent. On Thursday 
both the joint-stock banks and discount houses reduced 
their deposit rates to 4 per cent. So low a rate has never 
previously been offered by the banks. Gold is leaving New 
York in alarming amounts. Last week nearly a million 
sterling was shipped, and it seems likely that this week as 
much more will be exported. From the beginning of the 
year up to the end of last week about 14 millions “| 
were shipped altogether from the United States, 
everything points to a continuance of the drain. It would 
not be surprising, therefore, if there were to be another 
currency scare. At all events, investors will do well to 
keep the contingency in mind. 

The Indian Rupee Conversion has been quite successful, 
The 1842-3 loan for about 27} crores has been converted, 
with the exception of about 3} crores, and of this 61 lakhs 
have been deposited under the Absentee Clause, which 
enables the application for conversion to be confirmed or 
otherwise before 18th August. The Treasury are under- 
stood to hold a large portion of the remainder. It is 
believed that only about a crore will have to be repaid in 
cash. The voluntary applications for conversion of the 
other loans have been unexpectedly large. Nearly 10 crores 
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have been converted outright, and approximately 3} crores 
have been deposited under the Absentee clause. In our 
opinion, the holders would have acted more wisely if they 
had waited to see what policy the Government would pursue. 
Meanwhile trade is very inactive in India; but the India 
Council is disposing of its drafts satisfactorily. 

We have entered upon the holiday season, and all who 
can get away are leaving the City. Under any circum- 
stances, therefore, the stock markets would be likely to 
continue stagnant for some time to come. This week the 
tendency that way has been increased by the announcement 
that the Stock Exchange is to be closed to-day. On Mon- 
day it will also be closed for the Bank Holiday. But, apart 
from the mere local influences, the condition of matters in 
the United States warns investors and speculators alike to 
be very careful what they do. The deadlock in Congress 
continues ; it is very doubtful whether any Tariff Bill can 
be passed ; gold is being driven out of the country by the 
disordered state of the currency; and Congress refuses 
; to do anything. Trade is more depressed than it ever 
has been in the memory of living men; employment 
is unusually scarce ; wages are falling in every direc- 
tion. In short, the United States is passing through 
one of the severest crises in its history, and nobody 
can foresee what may happen. We must, then, repeat 
the advice we have so often given to investors, to be 
very cautious for some time longer. A wise policy may 
unexpectedly be adopted in the United States, and the 
crisis may end sooner than people now look for. But, 
on the other hand, there may be another scare, and pos- 
sibly a very severe crisis. In Australasia matters do not 
improve. The finances of the several colonies are in a 

way ; the reconstructed banks are in difficulties. That 
also is a reason why investors should be very careful. 
Upon the Continent business is as inactive as here at home ; 
so that, although money is abnormally cheap in London, the 
exchanges would now allow of gold being brought from 
Paris to London. In spite of all the adverse influences, 
however, the home trade of this country is fairly good. The 
railway traffics are satisfactory; and though merchants 
complain that profits are very small, there can be no doubt 
at all that the volume of business is exceedingly large. 
The prospects of the harvest, too, are good all over Europe, 
= distrust is gradually passing away, as we point out 
above. 


Consols closed on Thursday last at 101}, a rise of } 
since the preceding Thursday; the Two and a Half per 
Cents closed at 100}, being a rise since the preceding 
Thursday of }. India Sterling closed at 99?, being a rise of 
§, while Rupee-paper closed at 55}, which is a fall of 3 
since Thursday of last week. Amongst Colonial Govern- 
ment securities, Canadian Three and a Half per Cents 
closed at 104}, being a rise during the week of }, and 
South Australian Three and a Half per Cents also 
advanced 4}, closing at 96}. In the Home Railway 
market advances have been general during the week. 
Amongst the “ heavy” lines, Great Western rose 2, closing 
at 1674, while London and North-Western rose 13, closing 
on Thursday night at 173; Lancashire and Yorkshire 
rose 1 to 109}, South-Western a further point to 191}, and 
Midland } to 159}. The Scotch stocks have been firm, 
Caledonian Ordinary advancing } to 129, while North 
British Preferred improved to a similar extent, closing 
on Thursday night at 773. In the American market 
the upward movement has also been general. Com- 

ing Thursday night last with the preceding Thurs- 

y, Illinois Central shares advanced 4, closing at 93, 
while Lake Shores were also } better and closed at 1323; 
New York Central shares improved }, closing at 99}, while 
Louisville and Nasbville rose 1} to 48. Coming now to 
the speculative counters in this section, against which 
we have so often warned our readers, Atchison Common 
stock advanced § during the week, closing on Thursday 
night at 4}; Denvers advanced } to 9}; and Readings 
} to 83. e Foreign market has been strong, chiefly 
on account of purchases from Paris; Egyptian Unified 
has advanced } to 103}; German Three per Cents } 
to g1%. Greek 1884’s, the Monopoly Loan, and the 
Rentes have each advanced 1 to 32}, 345, and 27} re- 
ow. Italian Five per Cents are 1} up on balance, 

ing on Thursday night at 79; Spanish are } better, 


closing at 644; and Turkish Defence } better at 103}. 


Argentine 1886's and the Funding Loan have each improved 
4, closing at 61 and 633 respectively. In the miscellaneous 
market Allsopps’ Ordinary stock dropped 14} points during 
the week, closing on Thursday at 97}. 


FIELD ARTILLERY AT MANCEUVRES, 


ha render manceuvres as much like war as possible is the 
ambition of every general who has organized them. 
And almost the greatest difficulty in the way is to ensure 
swift and decisive action on the part of the umpire staff. 
“The paper bullets of the brain” must replace the leaden 
ones of reality. But to few is given such a combination of 
quickness of perception and independence of character that 
they will take the initiative on their own responsibility. A 
rash or wrong decision may spoil the whole scheme of the 
day, and there is only here and there an officer of com- 
paratively subordinate position who has courage to let his 
thoughts take definite shape even when, which is not 
always the case, he has a strong opinion of his own. In 
the case of cavalry and infantry the rapidly changing con- 
ditions of the situation and the small intervals which sepa- 
rate opposing bodies force a man to judge decisively and 
rapidly ; he is compelled to put his foot down one way or 
the other, and he is in greater danger of exposing his in- 
capacity (if he be incapable) by delay than by action. Nor 
does the fact that the issue of an enterprise may depend on 
the decree of an officer, perhaps not of commanding ability 
or position, if rightly regarded, add to the unreality of 
maneeuvres. The umpire’s decision should be regarded as 
the fortune of war. It may be unassailable theoretically, 
and then everybody is satisfied. More often one side or 
other will cavil at it, but then it will more nearly approach 
the judgment of the god of war who watches over and dis- 
poses of actual battles. But seldom do events shape them- 
selves on the bloody field as they should do according to the 
text-books. Often has success rewarded an action theoreti- 
cally rash and foolhardy, and frequently has the soundest 
scheme been upset by some circumstance apparently trivial 
and left out of calculation. A brigade, battalion, or regiment 
checked in its imagined full career of triumph by the 
adverse and perhaps ill-considered decision of an umpire 
must bow itself before ill-fortune, just as many a one 
has seen the cup dashed from its lips on the actual field of 
battle through the cowardice or error of one of its men at a 
critical moment. While, however, in the case of cavalry 
and infantry we may attain a certain degree of realism 
even without perfect machinery, our difficulty when we 
come to deal with artillery is far greater. Wide intervals 
separate the lines of contending cannon. One side may 
have better utilized the lie of the ground to protect its 
limbers and wagons, while the other, though its matériel 
may be more exposed, may yet derive such increased effect 
from the positions of its guns as will more than counteract 
the shelter of its foes. The appearance of batteries coming 
in the nature of a surprise adds greatly to their effect, and 
skilful officers will be careful to let no sign betray their 
advent until all the preparations which may ensure an early 
development of effective fire are complete. Guns less judi- 
ciously led may have given their opponents such ample 
warning that their range may have been found ere they 
themselves get off a round ; and they may be wiped out by 
a sudden storm of carefully calculated fire before they have 
perhaps realized that they are seriously assailed. Thus 
many factors go to make up a successful cannonade, and 
they must all be weighed by an umpire who desires to hold 
the balance fairly. Moreover, the result of the artillery 
combat, which is expected to begin our future battles, has 
far-reaching effects, far beyond the interests of the arm 
engaged. 

It is now widely recognized that, until the artillery 
of the defence has been subdued, the assault of the infantry 
of the attack must be but a blow in the air. The most 
trustworthy opinions amongst scientific soldiers declare 
that, to launch brigades and battalions in attack until 
the guns supporting them have established an ascendency, 
is mere folly and a tempting of providence. Were illustra- 
tion of what is an accepted truth needed, it would be 
sufficient to point to the reckless and impatient advance 
of the German Guard at St. Privat. It is especially 
necessary, therefore, that the umpires acting with artillery 
should have the closest technical knowledge of the arm, and 
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also. a thorough appreciation of the influence which the 
result of the combat they are supervising may have on the 
general course of the engagement. Yet no error is more 
commonly seen at manwuvres than that by which. the in- 
fantry advance without any regard to what has been the 
outcome of the energy displayed by the batteries which fight 
with them. - Before the rolling thunder of the guns has been 
heard for a few minutes the advancing lines of riflemen 
usually begin to appear, and the fault, we may take com- 
fort in remembering, is not confined to ourselves. Precisely 
the same mistakes are made even in Germany, where war 
is studied, perhaps, more scientifically than anywhere else. 
But it is fair to note that the experiences of 1870 have 
given the Kaiser’s legions some excuse for going wrong. 
Although, as in the much-quoted example which we have 
referred to, their infantry suffered sometimes owing to their 
zashness, in many cases their impatience was rewarded by 
success. And the eagerness to get to close quarters, always 
pardonable, or even admirable, in soldiers, snatches quickly 
at any justification. It must never be forgotten, however, 
that during the memorable campaign of twenty-four years 
ago there was usually nothing at all approaching an artillery 
duel. The French guns were so much inferior as regards 
ballistic qualities, and their handling was so indifferent, that 
it was in general not so much a matter of grappling with 
them as of knocking them flat down at once. The van- 
quished batteries were in the majority of cases armed only 
with muzzle-loading four-pounders deficient both in power 
and in range. But they were even more hopelessly 
handicapped in the matter of fuzes, perhaps the most 
important adjuncts in the gunner’s armoury. A _ time 
fuze which is so constructed that it can only be made 
to act at two ranges, and these so widely separate as 
1,500 and 2,900 métres, is, indeed, a hopeless ally, and 
this was what was then to be found in the French 
limber-boxes. No wonder that the Germans found shells 
bursting either far in front of them or long distances in 
rear, and that it was only exceptionally bad luck which 
brought a crash of flying splinters about their ears. 
No wonder, too, that the Frenchmen declared it im- 
possible to find the range when they had no percussion 
fuzes to aid their observations, such as all gunners use in 
the present day. More than once did they endeavour, with 
all possible gallantry, to tackle their opponents ; but, with 
such instruments, the best workmen could not have suc- 
ceeded. At Woerth a struggle was obstinately sustained 
as long as possible, but, in the words of the German official 
account, “their fire remained ineffective because the 
majority of the shells which fell in the neighbourhood of 
the Prussian artillery did not burst,” until “the whole 
French artillery was soon reduced to silence, except on their 
left, where one battery still maintained itself in a very 
favourable position.” 

From French sources we know both how lamentably 
small were the results of their own fire and how great, 
both physically and morally, were those of the guns that 
they had to contend with. Even weak bodies of Ger- 
man infantry were able to push their way onward 
because they were strongly supported by their artillery. 
On the other hand, the efforts towards counter-attacks 
made by the defenders died away mainly because the 
closed bodies which endeavoured to feed the firing line were 
driven back by the heavy rain of shells which was uninter- 
ruptedly poured upon them. There are no trustworthy 
statistics of the losses caused by the German artillery, 
because, in the confusion and demoralization of retreat, 
the vanquished were able to preserve no methodical re- 
eords. Hence it is that a false impression with reference 
to the effect of artillery fire has spread abroad. The 
German records show but a small ntage of men dis- 
abled by shells, and, in the light of what has been said 
as to the deficiencies of the batteries that they advanced 
against, this is not to be wondered at. Nevertheless, 
the value of a powerful artill on the battlefield is 
universally saeelel as one of the admitted axioms of 
modern tactics, and is unmistakably evidenced by the in- 
creased proportion of guns to rifles that the organizations 
of to-day display. It is in a combination of fire both from 
guns and rifles that generals look for success—an elementary 
truth it may seem to many, but one which none the less can 
hardly be rubbed in too frequently. The improvements in 
the armament of the foot soldier have in fact accentuated 
the necessity for counteracting its deadliness by the liberal 
employment of the shrapnel. A leader who ventures to 


develop his attack before he has accounted for the batteries 
in his front is indeed in the position of the gambler who 
“goes Nap” with headlong impatience, or the cricketer 
who in the flush of excitement tries to hit over the heads 
of the long fields. In war as in play such audacity is occa- 
sionally crowned by undeserved success; oftener, however, 
do the outraged gods lay the Titan low. Yet at mimic 
warfare we often see wisdom daily outraged, and with 
impunity, because the gallery like to see things progress 
quickly, and there is no lead flying about. But it would 
not materially draw out the day’s proceedings if a little 
more regard to realism were shown. So annihilating will 
the fire of field artillery in future warfare be, that it has 
been estimated that the result of the preliminary artillery 
duel will be no longer doubtful after about half an hour's 
firing. Such a period will not unduly protract a day’s 
operations, and so slight a sacrifice might well be made 
to science. After half an hour’s cannonade umpires might 
announce their judgment on all sides. The next moves 
should depend on the decision, and should be made in close 
accordance with the tactical situation. Rounds are deli- 
vered so slowly at manceuvres, owing to economic considera- 
tions, by artillery, that the fact of the batteries slackening 
their fire on account of the losses they have sustained 
would have to be notified by some special means. But to 
devise some signal which could be seen by all would be no 
very great difficulty. The real obstacle to carrying out 
any such scheme as we have indicated would lie in getting 
sound, decisive, and rapid decisions from umpires. Men of 
sharp eyesight, of matured judgment in tactics, of in- 
dependent character, and good horsemen, who will get about 
quickly, will be needed. After all, there are a good many 
such in our service, and all we have to do is to set their 
abilities to work. When we have done so we shall pro- 
bably succeed in making our field-days and manceuvres 
more instructive than they sometimes are. 


SCULPTURE IN 1894. 


yo the quantity of the sculpture is much smaller 
than usual at the Royal Academy, the quality is pro- 
portionally higher. There is no crowding, and the works 
can be seen to advantage. Several of the most interesting 
specimens, now shown in marble or bronze, have been ex- 
hibited before in plaster. Most of the well-known sculptors 
of the day are represented, and three new men are pro- 
minent for the first time, Mr. David McGill, Mr. Charles J. 
Allen, and Mr. John H. M. Furse. 

Of the ideal statues, the most important is Mr. Thorny- 
croft’s “ Mower” (1744), a noble work familiar to us in 
design and by reproduction, but now for the first time 
executed in bronze. The “Morpheus” (1754) of Mr. 
Goscombe John is another delightful statue, strongly and 
adequately modelled; the drawing of the crushed pectoral 
muscles is excellent. By the same artist is a “St. John 
the Baptist ” (1840), no less thoroughly carried out. The 
work of Mr. John is second to none in its truth of 
anatomical construction. Mr. Lucchesi’s “A Vanishing 
Dream,” (1842) is a careful, rather substantial study of a 
thin female figure. The “Circe” (1846) of Mr. Mackennal 
is clever, but coarse and unattractive. Very sound and 
conscientious reproduction of nature marks Mr. Allen's 
heroic “ Perseus = 848). “The Spinning Girl” (1748) of 
Mr. Paul Montford is pretty in the action of the head and 
figure. 

Three large groups demand attention ; though not one of 
these is, to our mind, quite so successful as the works in 
the round we have just enumerated. Mr. Fehbr’s “ Perseus 
rescuing Andromeda” (1747) errs in the heaviness of the 
male type, suggesting weight where the composition 
demands elasticity and lightness. The “ Circe” (1855) of 
Mr. Drury is pretty, but a little meagre and trivial ; 
something is wrong with the shape of the skull. Mr. 
Adrian Jones has never before exhibited a work so 

as his “Rape of the Sabines” (1739); the man sits 
excellently, but on a horse with very weak hind legs. 
It is interesting to compare with one another four small 
groups in which students have competed in treating the 
same subject, “ Irene and her Attendants taking down the 
Body of St. Sebastian.” A brief inspection suffices to show 
that the victory remains with Mr. McGill (1745), whose 
work is not merely more sculpturesque in line than the 
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rest, but better conveys the hanging weight of tie Saint’s 
body. It is, moreover, very cleverly modelled. Another 
competitor, Mr. Henry Poole (1749), achieves a certain pre- 
Raphaelite picturesqueness. 

Statuettes are not so numerous as usual this year. Mr. 
Pomeroy’s “Undine” (1823) is graceful, particularly in 
profile, but shows no advance on this clever sculptor’s recent 
work, It is a great pity that Mr. Roscoe Mullins does not 
carry out his modelling more completely; his “ Boy with 
Peg-top ” (1790) is a very pleasing study in the nude, but 
so imperfectly finished that in some places—for instance, on 
the sides of the head—it is no more than a careless sketch. 
The place of honour in the Lecture Room is occupied by a 
dignified equestrian statuette, in bronze, of Edward I. 
(1844), by Mr. Thornycroft ; the pose of the horse is original 
and stately. It is impossible to commend Mr. Wade’s 
“Torchbearers” (1794, 1803); ugly, undressed street- 
urchins, without any skill in rendering to console us for 
the deficiencies of the type. 

A model, almost one-fourth of the ultimate size, repre- 
sents, at the entrance of the Lecture Room, the Tomb 
which Mr. Alfred Gilbert is preparing for the Memorial 
Chapel, Windsor (1849). This isa work of extraordinary 
beauty and fertility of invention. The recumbent figure of 
the Duke of Clarence, guarded by a kneeling ange! with 
widely curved wings, lies on the top of a marble sarco- 
phagus, round which, at no great distance, runs an elaborate 
grille of hammered metal. This grille is designed with an 
exquisite frieze of dancing winged figures, clasping hands, 
and is gilt, silvered and enamelled. In the small model 
the grille somewhat obscures the monument itself; but in 
the finished tomb, no doubt, more light will penetrate the 
metal-work. This isa production of the highest order of 
merit, and one of which the English school of sculpture may 
well be proud. The somewhat mannered style of Mr. 
Armstead—learned, exceedingly individual, and a little 
perverse—is sufficiently familiar to us, and his monumental 
effigy of “ Lord Winmarleigh” (1841) scarcely needs to 
be signed. The only iconic statue in the round of any 
importance is Mr. Ford’s “Mr. Gladstone” (1750), by no 
means one of his successes. 

We are glad to hasten to the busts, where Mr. Ford excels 
all competitors this year. He has exhibited nothing more 
lovely than his “ Study of a French Head ” (1804), modelled 
with extreme delicacy, and more beautifully carved than any 
other specimen of marble in the Exhibition. Mr. Thorny- 
croft, too, whose busts are not always to our liking, has 
done well in his bronze of “ Mr. Chance” (1813), which is 
sensitively faithful to nature. An excellent bust, in cire 

ue bronze, is Mr. McGill’s “Mr. Enrico Cantone” 
(1810). No flesh in the exhibition is more finely rendered 
than by Mr. Goscombe John in his head (1770), but the eyes 
are spoiled by the violent incision. Very simply treated and 
with a vivid touch is the bust of a boy(1776) by Mr. Pomeroy. 
Mr. Brock exhibits a picturesque ‘“‘ Mrs. Myer Salaman” 
(1814). These six are the best busts at the Royal Academy 
this year, and each is above the average of excellence. Miss 
Esther Moore’s “ My Father ” (1798) is a clever half-length. 
Mr. Bates’s “ Dorothy ” (1793) is affected, and the hair like 
shavings. The “Arthur Hacker, A.R.A.” (1818) of Mr. 
Onslow Ford is a good portrait; but why does Mr. Ford 
love to make hair so uniformly spongy? Fairly good busts 
are those of Mr. Allen (1785), Mr. Drury (1811), and Mr. 
Pegram (1826). Two exceedingly bad heads of the late 
Lord Tennyson should not have been admitted to the 
exhibition. 

Mr. Frampton, our principal practitioner in low relief, has 
celebrated his election tothe Associateship by exhibiting a very 
large, long panel called “My Thoughts are my Children” 
(1815); this is exceedingly skilful and delicate. Mr. Gilbert 
Bayes is always clever, but his “The Ride of the Valkyries ” 
(1772) shows that he has not realized the line which divides 
the pictorial from the sculpturesque. Mr. Pegram’s “ Last 
Song” (1781), with its careful male and female types, is a 
little clumsy, and the heads are too small. Mr. Montford 
shows a juster sense of the necessity of composing long re- 

 cumbent into one slab-like plane, in his panel for 
Battersea ‘own Hall (1801). Excellent medallions form 
ay a prominent feature at the Royal Academy this year. 

e find two admirable large examples, of a boy (1760) and 
of a lady (1791), by Mr. Thornycroft ; and heads of the 


more usual size by Miss Margaret Giles (1762), Mr. 


Frampton (1788), and Mr. Pegram (1833). 
In animal sculpture we miss Mr. Stark this year. But 


great interest attaches to the highly finished study of a 
wounded lion, called “A Dying King” (1843), by Mr. 
Briton Riviere. The anatomical knowledge shown in this 
small work is very great. This statuette may be contrasted 
with the clever, but far too careless and exaggerated, work 
of Mr. John Furse, who has much to learn. In his “ Lioness 
and Cubs” in the round (1845) everything structural is 
neglected, and in the relief of the same subject (1763) the 
fine clean drawing of the limbs is all blurred out to produce 
a picturesque impression. This is a pity; for Mr. Furse 
has evidently qualities of promise. 


OPERA, 


REPRESENTATION of the Meistersingers came to 
put a fitting seal, last Monday, to Sir Augustus 
Harris's operatic campaign; and the fact of Wagner's 
Gothic monument being mounted for one night alone is 
characteristic of the good work done this season at Covent 
Garden. But let us deal briefly with the closing perform- 
ance first. In this the interest of the presentation began, 
centred, and terminated with the Walther von Stoltzing of 
M. Jean de Reszke. That there is never anything @ la 
bonne franquetle in the impersonations—creations would be 
the more appropriate term—of the eminent tenor, and that 
all he does is completely thought out, is too patent a fact to- 
be insisted upon here ; it is interesting, still, to follow him 
in the process of his conception, and to trace the keynote of 
that conception in whatsoever part as it comes under con- 
sideration. We have had opportunities of analysing his 
Romeo, his Lohengrin, his Werther, &c.; in Walther von 
Stoltzing it is clear that M. Jean de Reszke takes his cue 
from the nomenclature of the themes which Wagner asso- 
ciates with this character—for instance, the Rittermotiv, 
the theme of Liebessehnsucht, of Liebeserkliirung, of 
Liebesleidenschaft, &c.—and hence his Junker Walther is 
all chivalry and love, and yet a new impersonation, 
different from the other lovers he has shown us. For every 
indication of the composer is carried out with almost devout 
respect, and every effect dreamed of is realized. Next in 
point of merit to the Werther we should place M. Plangon, 
an admirable Pogner, and Mme. Eames, the first youthful 
Eva we have seen at Covent Garden. Signor Ancona’s 
Hans Sachs reminds one forcibly of Gerolamo Meneghino 
in the make-up, and is—well, a fine performance vocally. 
The g flat of the cow-horn had not quite the Niirnberg 
sixteenth-century timbre on Monday last, and the harp 
(versus the lute in the score) played Mr. Bispham’s 
excellent Beckmesser more than one trick during the 
Stdndchen; but, on the whole, the orchestra under Signor 
Mancinelli did excellent work, especially so in the mimicked 
scene of Beckmesser, where a most delicate handling 
of sonorities is needed, so that the ear should not be 
offended by the extraordinary series of never before at- 
tempted, and happily never again repeated, contrapuntal 
combinations. It wants “ein in Accordverbindungen 
geiibtes Ohr” to endure here all the dissonances and all the 
“grelle Disharmonie” of the page which describes the 
escapade of the night before, or else a conductor who knows. 
which of the dissonances are to be subdued in intensity ; 
and Signor Mancinelli knows this to perfection. The choruses 
were good, especially in the last act, whilst the first finale 
and the lovely quintet were rendered admirably. 

Turning now to a review of this season’s operatic work, 
we must in the first instance compliment Sir Augustus 
Harris on the remarkable energy, and the no less remark- 
able artistic intuition, displayed. One can scarce estimate 
the amount of courage and readiness that was wanted to 
carry through an enterprise which, translated into figures, 
means ninety-two performances given in eleven weeks and 
twenty-seven operas mounted, of which seven were first 
productions. In foreshadowing what was to come, some 
three months ago, we said that, if only one half of Sir 
Augustus Harris's intentions were realized, he would have 
deserved well of the public. It remains now to add that he 
has deserved more than well. 

We find, further, that our earlier conjectures as to pro- 
bable successes have proved, with one exception, right ; 
also, that our doubts as to the eventual production of Sapho 
and Berlioz’s Faust were well founded, neither of the works. 
having been given. And we are glad to hear from Sir 
Augustus Harris's speech that M. Jean de Reszke will next 
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sing Tristan, in German, the very thing we advocated 
ut a week ago. 

Of the seven novelties mounted, by far the greatest im- 
pression was produced by M. Bruneau’s L’Attaque du 
Moulin, and it is in connexion with this premiére that our 
prognostic was wrong; we had surmised that Mlle. Delna 
would prove the attraction of the performance, instead of 
which the distinction fell to the lot of the Pére Merlier 
of M. Bouvet. Za Navarraise did prove M. Massenet’s 
Cavalleria Rusticana, and though its musical significance 
pales before the great worth of M. Bruneau’s work, still 
‘the fascination of the one act score cannot be denied. It 
must be also said that quite half of the success of the 
Navarraise was due to the Anita of Mme. Calvé, to the 
Araquil of M. Alvarez, and to the unique staging and 
mounting of the work. Falstaff and Manon Lescaut should 
have another chance at Covent Garden; it is not with 
third-rate artists that works of this calibre can be properly 
introduced or appreciated. The fault is not Sir Augustus 
Harris’s, who had to arrange for the score and the inter- 
preters at the same time ; but we hope that Messrs. Riccordi 
will take the lesson to heart, and leave an English manager 
alone next time in selecting such artists as are likely to 
please an English audience. Werther might be given also 
another trial with another Charlotte; Signa, we are afraid, 
suffers from a jettatura, and we wish Mr. Cowen better luck 
with his next operatic venture. 

The mounting and staging this year at Covent Garden 
went far to distance previous achievements, and it is only 
wight to mention here how ably Sir Augustus Harris was 
supported in the arduous task by Mr. Arthur Collins and 
M. Castelmary. Signor Corsi, the chorus-master, was apt 
at times to imagine himself at the Fiera delle Cinque 
Giornate, and his fuori di scena, a noi, and various other 
exhortations, were too audible in front; but his chorus did 
good work. Herr Saar proved true to his great reputation 
as assistant-conductor, and the most responsible maestro al 
cembalo, Mr. Roland, did very well at the organ; while 
Signor Pla remained a phenix amongst prompters. 


A CORPUS INSCRIPTIONUM ARABICARUM. 


HE latest volume of the invaluable series of mémoires 
published by the French Archzological Mission of Cairo 
contains the first part of M. Max van Berchem’s materials 
towards a “Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicarum,” together 
with an eloquent and well-argued plea for the systematic 
collection and registration of the remains of Arabic epigraphy. 
It may be urged that there is already in progress a “ Corpus 
Inscriptionum Semiticarum,” but this is occupied at present, 
and rightly, with the most ancient texts, and it will be many 
years, perhaps, before it reaches the period of historical 
Arabic. Meanwhile, Arab monuments are notoriously un- 
stable, and inscriptions are yearly buried in the collapse of 
the buildings on which they were chiselled ; or, worse still, 
the inscriptions are themselves formed of perishable plaster 
-or wood, and are daily crumbling to ruin. It is clear that, 
if the inscriptions are to be preserved, there is no time to 
be lost. That they are worth collecting and publishing with all 
‘due care and amplitude of historical commentary seems 
almost too obvious to need proof. Arabic inscriptions 
do not mean merely those of Arabia, but the whole 
epigraphic record of the vast empire once subdued by the 
Muslims ; just as Arabic literature is not the work of Arabs 
merely, or even largely, but of the Persians, Syrians, 
Egyptians, Berbers, Moors, and other peoples who embraced 
Islam, and adopted the universal language of medieval 
civilization south, east, and west of the Mediterranean. 
Arabic inscriptions are found not merely in the Yemen, 
‘but from the Bay of Bengal to the Pillars of Hercules ; 
from the cataracts of the Nile to the steppes of Central 
Asia; and even China has furnished examples. In scope, 
range, variety, and duration, no branch of epigraphy, not 
even the Roman, can be compared with it. 

As to the value of the information derived from Arabic 
inscriptions, here again there can be no manner of doubt. 
Their importance lies less in paleography—though there 
are problems in the relations of Semitic scripts which only 
inscriptiens may resolve—or in philology than in history. 
It is tewe that no medizval literature is richer in historical 
sources than the Arabic; but the authorities are not 
seldom conflicting, and an inscription or a coin has often 


been found decisive on a disputed fact. The value of in- 
scriptions (and coins) as unimpeachable historical docu- 
ments is beyond discussion. No doubt, the results of 
Arabic epigraphy, like the material of Arabic chroniclers, 
are, to a large extent, lacking in information on the 
public and private life of the people, and in those 
details which in Greek and Latin inscriptions cast a 
penetrating light upon the religious and political in- 
stitutions, the manners, rites, ideas, nay, the whole social 
condition of ancient civilizations. Arabic inscriptions greatly 
abound in religious sentences and prayers, verses from 
the Koran and the like, which add next to nothing to our 
previous knowledge of the people who erected the monu- 
ments, but merely confirm and emphasize the impressions 
conveyed by all Mohammedan literature of the absolute 
subjection of individual initiative and the spirit of inde- 
pendence to the dominant idea of the divine autocracy, and 
the dependence of all Muslim society upon the will of God 
and the powers by God appointed. But, beside all this, 
there is much in the inscriptions which bears directly upon 
history ; names occur, not merely of sovereigns and caliphs, 
but of ministers and governors, even of merely private 
founders. As M. van Berchem says, Arabic epigraphy 
“ furnishes a mass of proper names and precise dates, finger- 
posts which correborate or supplement the chroniclers. 
Foreign names, common even before the crusades, are 
found here without the mutilation which they suffer at the 
hands of the copyers of manuscripts. Frequently the in- 
scriptions explain an obscure problem; very often they 
suggest a crux which would otherwise have passed by unper- 
ceived. They form an inexhaustible source for the study 
of the official titles borne by sovereigns, great statesmen, 
functionaries of all ranks; and this study is no mere idle 
catalogue, but a living commentary on the religious institu- 
tions, the social and political conditions, of the Islamic empire. 
The inscriptions furnish legal history with a quantity of 
authentic deeds of pious foundations; they supply the 
historian of Muslim administration with an important series 
of royal edicts relating to imposts, taxes, &c.; they aid 
topography with a multitude of names included in docu- 
ments engraved on the walls of mosques, colleges, convents, 
and tombs.” And to the archeologist they are invaluable 
in fixing the date of monuments and helping to determine 
the development of Saracenic architecture. 

Very little has so far been done to gather up these price- 
less documents of a civilization which has already 
away. The central lands of Islam—Egypt, Syria, Meso- 
potamia—may naturally be expected to furnish the richest 
materials; but at present they have been but very partially 
explored with this intent. Cairo has, indeed, been 
examined more carefully than most Muslim cities, and, so 
far, about two hundred inscriptions have been published 
from Cairo alone. Palestine has furnished some eighty 
inscriptions. Very few have as yet been collected in 
Central Syria, but Aleppo, thanks to M. Sachau and 
others, has contributed a valuable series of 128 texts, 
and supplied a singular body of administrative enactments. 
Of Mesopotamia, the home of the Abbasid caliphs and of 
the great dynasties of Atabegs, we have hitherto but few 
documents, and a rich epigraphic harvest may be expected 
from this historic field. Altogether some five hundred 
inscriptions sum up the results of archeological research up 
to the date when M. van Berchem began his labours. 
Small as the number is, the importance of the historical 
evidence thus collected is a suflicient argument for further 
exertions, and may well lead archeologists and historians to 
advance inevery way in their power M. van Berchem’s proposal 
for a genuine “ corpus of Arabic inscriptions.” It is much 
to be hoped that the French Académie, always to the front 
when scientific research is in need of support, will lend its 
powerful aid to the execution of a project which must com- 
mand the enthusiastic sympathy not merely of Orientalists, 
but of all who can appreciate the importance of preserving 
and co-ordinating historical documents. 

M. van Berchem’s own contributions to the subject he 
has so much at heart are of the greatest value. He has 
ransacked Cairo, not only for inscriptions visible to the 
passer-by on the walls of mosques and other buildings, but 
for those buried treasures which his study of the historian 
Makrizy led him to seek beneath the envelope of modern 
houses ; and his explorations have been rewarded with the 
discovery of more than three hundred fresh inscriptions. 
These he has now published, and enriched with admirable 
historical and epigraphic notes, in the Matériaux, which he 
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puts-forward as a contribution to the definitive “Corpus.” 
Only those who have climbed. ladders and pressed damp 
paper’ into the interstices of inscriptions high up on 
the wall of a mosque or gate, or have painfully de- 
ciphered through field-glasses the entanglements of a 
Naskhy frieze running round a lofty cornice, till the eyes 
are dazzled and aching with the complications of an ex- 
asperating decorative script, can appreciate the labour 
involved in this work. It is, however, only a first instal- 
ment. M. van Berchem has already begun his exploration 
of Syria, and has brought back near 300 inscriptions from 
Ramla, Jerusalem, Damascus, and Baalbekk, with a large 
collection of photographs and squeezes, all of which we 
may hope before long to see produced in the same com- 

lete and luxurious form as this first fasciculus, and 
illustrated with the like profusion of photographic plates. 
And, when he has done all this, he promises us a “ Manual 
of Arab archeology.” It is delightful to find such an en- 
thusiast, admirably equipped for his task, devoting himself 
to a study which has long stood in need of a competent and 
zealous professor. We wish England, and not Switzerland, 
had taken the lead, as she has in some other branches 
of Mohammedan antiquities; but it is not too late for us 
to support and encourage what we had not the wit to 
initiate. 


REVIEWS. 


LONDON AND THE KINGDOM. 


London and the Kingdom: a History derived mainly from the Archives at 
Guildhall. By Reginald R. Sbarpe, D.C.L., Records Clerk in the 
Office of the Town Clerk of the City of London, &c. 3 vols. Vol. I. 
London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1894. 


Ngee history of London is so many-sided that an historian who 
attempts it must be content either to specialize or to leave 
deplorable gaps. Dr. Sharpe has chosen to confine himself here 
to a side of the City’s history that is well worth treating by itself. 
Following out a happy suggestion in Mr. Loftie’s volume on 
London, in the “ Historic Towns” series, he has undertaken— 
and we have the first instalment of his work before us—to note 
“the recorded instances in which the City of London interfered 
in the affairs of the Kingdom,” and this, to use Mr. Loftie’s 
words, is to “survey the history of England as seen from the 
windows of the Guildhall.” His intimate acquaintance with the 
archives of the City justifies the Library Committee of the 
Corporation in their choice of him as the fittest person to perform 
this task, and he has drawn from the manuscript Letter-books of 
the Corporation, and from many other sources, much that throws 
valuable light on the part taken by London in the political his- 
tory of the nation. Yet we have in some respects found his book 
disappointing. He tells us in his preface that he does not claim 
to have written a critical history “so much as a chronique pour 
servir,” and, indeed, be has for the most part simply stated facts 
in their chronological order. His work is, therefore, rather 
scrappy, and his anxiety not to leave any point untouched in the 
relations between the City and the Kingdom has forced him to 
leave many without having extracted from them all the instruc- 
tion and interest that he might have made them afford to his 
readers. As an example of the least successful parts of this 
volume, we may cite his account of the rebellion of Jack Cade. 
He takes no notice of the curious question whether Cade was the 
leader originally chosen by the rebels, or had taken the place of a 
captain who had disappeared, and the whole story of the rebels’ 
doings in London, interesting as it is in itself, is told in a meagre 
and spiritless fashion. On the other hand, taken for what he 
means it to be, his volume has much to commend it; many 
things that it contains have been brought out for the first time 
from the records of the City, and many points that are more or 
less familiar receive illustration and new interest as we look at 
them under his guidance “from the windows of the Guildhall.” 
Dr. Sharpe is, we think, less at home when he is dealing with 
very early times than when he gets to those illustrated by the 
City muniments. To say, for example, that in the sixth and 
following centuries London “was deemed the political capital 
of that kingdom which for the time being happened to be pro- 
minent” is surely erroneous. He does not, we are sure, believe 
that it was the political capital of Ethelbert of Kent, of Edwin, 
Oswald, or Oswiu of Northumbria, or of Ine of Wessex ; nor, in 
spite of the St. Albans tradition that Offa of Mercia had a palace 
there, can the City be held to have been the capital of his 
kingdom. Again, to go on to later times, it is certain that Alfred 
did not regard it as his capital; he dwelt in the West-country, 


with Winchester as his capital, while he committed London to 
the charge of his son-in-law, Ethelred of Mercia. Dr. Sharpe. 
has faithfully adhered to the scheme of his book, and only records 
those public events that directly affected the citizens of London, or 
were affected by their proceedings. His scheme precludes him 
from giving any detailed account of the history of the municipal 

government of the City. Some mention of it, however, he does 
make ; for the changes in it were often closely connected with 

the affairs of the kingdom at large. This part of his work does 
not always satisfy us. For example, when refusing to accept the 
theory advanced by Mr. Round, that, as regards the firma and the 
shrievalty London and Middlesex formed one corpus comitatus, 
and that the firmarii (in this case the sheriffs) were sheriffs of 
Middlesex inclusive of London, he says that Mr. Round’s state- 
ments, which are expressed with characteristic dogmatism, “ are 
more capable of refutation than he is willing to allow.” Now 

with regard to the question itself we confess to having an open 
mind. Mr. Round’s theory is ingenious and well supported, and 
it explains some difficulties hitherto unsolved; but it is contrary 
to all previous learning on the subject, and we therefore wait to 
hear what the defenders of the old doctrine have to say against 
it. Such a remark, however, as that we have quoted is of no use 

at all; and is, indeed, somewhat unfair to Mr. Round and tanta- 
lizing to Dr. Sharpe’s readers. On the same page we are invited 
to believe that the City received a shire organization in very 

early times, and that this is indicated by the existence of a 

port-reeve, if not by the fact that Alfred set an alderman over 
it. Now, though we hold that the port-reeve’s office was 

analogous to that of the sheriff, we should like to know whether 

Dr. Sharpe is prepared to maintain that every town that had a 
port-reeve—take Langport, for instance—had, therefore, a shire 
organization; while we do not see what the fact that Alfred 
put London, which during a large part of its previous history had 
been a dependency of Mercia, under the charge of Ethelred, the 
ealdorman of the Mercians, can have to do with the shire organi- 

zation of the city. Again, though Dr. Sharpe holds that the 


. port-reeve discharged “the duties of the shrievalty,” he main- 


tains elsewhere that there was a “change of name from port- 
reeve to mayor”; though, according to his previous theory, we 
should have expected him to say that the port-reeves simply 
became the Norman sheriffs. Conscious apparently of his incon- 
sistency, he seems to make both the mayor and the sheriffs out of 
the port-reeve. Really he must make a choice, and we would 
invite him to consider whether the mayor did not hold an entirely 
new office, while the sheriffs continued the fiscal duties formerly 
discharged by the port-reeves. 


Leaving the points on which we differ from Dr. Sharpe, we may 
point out how well he has generally succeeded in setting forth 
the connexion between the City and the kingdom. For instance, 
he shows how, whilst the Commons of England were winning 
their way to constitutional freedom in the reign of Henry III., 
the Commons of the City were engaged in a similar struggle, the 
lesser crafts, under Thomas FitzThomas, striving to obtain a 
share in the municipal government which was monopolized by 
the more wealthy guilds; how Edward I. ruled London not 
less strongly than the reet of his kingdom, setting his own 
wardens over it in the place of mayors elected by the citizens, 
and how he allowed the restoration of the mayoralty almost at 
the same time that he granted the Confirmatio Cartarum, the 
Londoners having made common cause with the barons, and both 
alike having taken full advantage of the King’s necessities, 
Again, he points out how Edward II., who had sorely tried the 
patience of the citizens, hastened to court their favour at a 
critical moment ; though he offended them again, and had to 
pay dearly for his fully. In his chapter on this reign Dr. Sharpe 
has, we are sure through inadvertence, reckoned the Despensers 
amongst the “ foreign favourites” of the King. The troubles of 
the reign of Richard II. were closely connected with the affairs 
of the City; for the Court was in alliance with Nicholas 
Brembre, the defender of the fishmongers’ privileges, while the 
Lancastrian party was represented by the famous John of 
Northampton, who was imprisoned in 1384. Northampton’s 
career is full of interest, and Dr. Sharpe has added to our know- 
ledge of it by telling us from one of the Letter-books of the 
Corporation that he was reinstated in the freedom of the City 
seven years after his release, which took place in 1387, the 
year in which Sir Nicholas Brembre, “ the false London knight,” 
was appealed of treason in common with other of the King’s 
evil counsellors. When Richard entered on his short period 
of despotism, after his second marriage, one of his first acts 
was to impose Richard Whitington as mayor on the citizens, 
and he followed this up by making them sign blank char- 
ters or bonds, which he afterwards filled up by entering on 
them such amounts as he chose. His policy bore its natural 
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fruit. When the mayor heard of Henry’s "a landing, he called the 
Citizens together and said, “Let us apparel ourselves, and go 
and receive the Duke of Lancaster, since we agreed to send for 
him.” So he rode to méet the Duke with ‘five hundred men at 
his back, and brought him into the city. To pass to later times, 
Dr. Sharpe notes how nobly the citizens contributed to the ad- 
vancement of education during the renascence of learning in 
England by the foundation of grammar-schools, both in London 
and throughout the country. They paid less willingly the large 
sums that Henry VIII. demanded from them during the earlier 
part of his reign. Wolsey dealt as peremptorily with them as he 
did with the rest of the nation; their patience was exhausted in 
1522, and they refused a loan. Their refusal must certainly be 
connected with the fact that a Parliament was summoned the 
next year, after nearly eight years had passed since the last had 
been dissolved, and with the exorbitant demand that the Cardinal 
laid before the House of Commons. The destruction of the 
religious houses wrought changes in the City, which are described 
here at fair length. One effect of the Suppression, not stated 
here in so many words, may be gathered from what Dr. Sharpe 
tells us; it can scarcely be exaggeration to say that it made 
London a city of ruins. The Londoners had, as we read here, 
lived on most friendly terms with the religious orders, and in the 
City and its suburbs monasteries, friaries, and monastic churches 
stood thick together. For years after the Suppression partly de- 
molished and decaying buildings must have met the eye every where. 
The mayor for the time being made a strenuous effort to save the 
beautiful steeple of the Austin Friars’ church, and the Corpora- 
tion succeeded in obtaining the hospitals of St. Bartholomew and 
St. Thomas for the relief of the sick poor, and the Grey Friars’ 
house, now Christ's Hospital, for the education of poor children, 
but the bulk of the spoil in London as in the country generally 
went to the courtiers. In the next reign we find the City in 
alliance with the Lords of the Council against the Protector 
Somerset, who had incurred their hatred by injuring their trade 
and by the scandalous debasement of the coinage. Their co- 
operation was eagerly sought by the Protector’s enemies, and the 
Common Council willingly armed a body of horse and foot to 
march to Windsor to deliver and defend the King, and, though 
their troops did not go to Windsor, this display of the temper of 
the citizens decided many who had previously wavered openly to 
join the party of the lords. Among the last points of national 
importance in the City’s history that are recorded in this volume 
is the part taken by the citizens in the defeat of the Armada. 
The force that they sent to the camp at Tilbury was lightly 
esteemed by Leicester; for the Londoners demanded to be led 
by their own captains, who had no military experience. On the 
other hand, the sixteen ships and four pinnaces that the City sent 
to join the fleet did good service, and a Londoner named Richard 
Tomson, who served on board one of them, the Margaret and 
John, sent home a graphic account of the taking of the flagship of 
the Spanish squadron of galeasses as she stuck fast on the bar 
of Calais harbour, Much to their disgust the Londoners were 
forced by the Governor of Calais to abandon their prize, “the 
verye glory and staye of the Spanish armye, a thing of very great 
value and strength.” The City also sent ships to the fleet that 
performed the famous exploit of the capture of Cadiz and re- 
ceived the thanks of the Queen for its prompt answer to her 
demands. We have only picked out here and there in Dr. 
Sharpe’s volume a few examples of its contents. If it is, as we 
think, less attractive than it might have been made, historical 
students at least will find it valuab'e, and we shall look forward 
with pleasure to the completion of Dr. Sharpe's work, and to 
learning more from him of the relations between the history of 
London and the history of England. 


NOVELS. 


A Traveller from Altruria. By William D. Howells. Edinburgh : 
Douglas. 1894. 

A Hunted Life. By J. Fogerty. London: Hutchinson & Co. 1894. 

A Hidden Chain, By Dora Russell. London: Digby, Long, & Co. 


A —¢ the Ground. By Constance Smith. London: Methuen & 
1894. 


HE Traveller from Altruria is a clever economical and social 

novelette, a fair specimen of Mr. Howells’s finished and 
polished cabinet-work. We cannot say it is dull; but even the 
humour which enlivens it is dry, and it demands serious and 
thoughtful reading to do it justice. It is a satire on the selfish- 
ness and inconsistencies of advanced civilization in general and 
of American “ institutions” in especial. The Altruistic visitor 
from another world in perpetual amaze is always reducing abstract 


virtues and principles to the conceete, and doing things which 
it is difficult to condemn in themselves, but which, being antago- 
nistic to all the recognized proprieties, scandalize a super-refined 
society. He is continually looking out for philanthropical oppor- 
tunities. He lends a hand in unloading the luggage, because 
the baggage-man happens to have a sprained wrist; he passes an 
industrious night in blacking all the hotel boots, thereby earning 
the gratitude of the porter, who is pleased to take a side seat and 
superintend, congratulating the intelligent novice on his pro- 
ficiency. He chivalrously places his services at the disposal of 
the table-maidens, relieving them of the waiting when they seem 
to be over-weighted. In short, with the best and noblest inten- 
tions, he does his utmost to demoralize his inferiors with no little 
success, Yet the pleasant innovator has such winning ways that 
he is generally tolerated, and even admired, by his critics. As 
for his inveterate habit of asking questions, the most obtrusively 
inquisitive of Yankees is not in it with him, and yet he never 
slakes his inextinguishable curiosity. Nevertheless these cease- 
less cross-examinations of his subject the Americans and their 
ways to a scathing scrutiny; and the Altrurian is always 
rubbing off the veneer which superficially covers a system 
ef shame and pretences. The fact is that his. standpoint is 
entirely personal and original ; for, notably, he holds that 
the characteristic of a gentleman is to consider every one 
else before taking thought for himself. Consequently, as a. 
corollary, money-getting is culpable, and commerce an anachro- 
nism, being the evidences of a barbarous struggle for existence, 
in which the weak and unfriended must go to the wall. 
With much courtesy and an admirable assumption of innocence, 
the Altrurian, in practice and otherwise, uses the reductio ad 
absurdum in his vindication of the universal rights of humanity. 
We have, for example, the admission of an American millionaire 
that there is no country where the separation of classes is more 
absolute than among the free and enlightened citizens of the 
Great Republic. Finally, the Altrurian delivers a rather dreary 
lecture on speculative economy, explaining the social ethics of 
the Altrurian Utopia, which is situated somewhere half-way to 
Heaven in the nebulous distance, whither none of the audience 
are likely to follow him. 

Had Mr. Fogerty’s story been compressed into a single volume, 
it would have made a picturesque and effective novelette of wild 
West Irish life. He gives graphic sketches of the wild cliff 
scenery on the storm-beaten coast of Clare, and of the mountainous 
islands which shelter some of the bays and the straits from the 
rollers or the raging surf of the Atlantic. He is familiar with 
the manners of a folk almost as savage as their stern surround- 
ings, and, to tell the truth, his sympathies seem to be rather 
on the side of the lawbreakers who solve the agrarian questions 
in a summary fashion of their own, and back their opinion with 
bullets and bludgeons, In the first volume the pace is bad, nor does 
Mr. Fogerty, like Moore’s Irish postilion, reserve a gallop for the 
avenue, and come with a rush at the finish. But the second 
volume is really exciting and sensational, when we get to the 
core of the tragedy of the hunted life. The story turns on the 
close resemblance of a pair of Milesian twins, who are scarcely to 
be distinguished together or apart ; and one of them has a narrow 
escape from the gallows, though he brings respectable evidence 
to establish an alibi. He is saved by an incident which taxes 
our credulity, for his brother, who is the real criminal, not only 
appears in court, but subsequently, and after his frank confession, 
slips through the hands of the satellites of justice. Still more 
improbable, if possible, is the central episode, which is the pivot 
of the plot, when the man of the hunted life seeks and finds a 
temporary refuge in an island only divided by a narrow creek 
from his own county, which swarms with his enemies and 
hostile spies. Nevertheless, the improbabilities are cleverly 
disguised, so we read without feeling hy percritical. There 
is nothing very original in the material, It is the off Irish 
tale of trouble between landlord and tenant, of a harsh evic- 
tion and consequent death, which leads to a criminal vendetta 
and a sanguinary revenge. The story ends in blood, as it 
began, with a second murder, and Nemesis overtakes the mis- 
guided patriots who had constituted themselves judges, jury, 
and executioners in their own cause, The chapters, which 
often are discursive or prolix, are interspersed with stirring 
or thrilling scenes, and we have an effective study of the state 
of mind of a man whose nerves have been shattered by perpetual , 
apprehension, who hears the whispers of assassins in each murmur 
of the breeze, and suspects a deadly ambush in every thicket. 

Novels that hold the mirror up to actual life must often have 
a melancholy or tragical ending, and perhaps wg have no right 
to protest if it pleases the author to ‘gene Yet we could 
wish that the Hidden Chain had a more happy dénouement, 
because we are really interested in the bewitching heroine. Shs 
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thas her faults ; “ And who has not?” as Mr. Guppy observes, in 
Bleak House, of his mother’s weakness for spirits, Eva Moore 
has her faults, and many of them; but they chiefly arise from 
youthful inexperience and an eminently defective training. In- 
deed, it is her instinctive appreciation of noble qualities which 
betrayed her into an unfortunate marriage with a saturnine 
clergyman who turns tyrant. They do a sensible thing when 
they agree to an amicable separation. The clergyman goes off 
to travel in Africa; and, hearing nothing of him for several 

Eva jumps to the hasty conclusion that he has succumbed 
to the detestable climate. Yet her conscience is not altogether 
clear, and it is with awkward reservations and many searchings of 
heart that she bestows her hand‘on a handsome young peer 
who has fallen passionately in love with her. Of course the 
missing clergyman turns up on the morrow of the second 
marriage to remind her unpleasantly of the riveting of the old 
chain. He has reconsidered his decision as to an eternal separa- 
tion. The reservations she had imposed on her second husband 
in their informal contract of marriage give rise to many effective 
scenes and burden the bigamists with a crushing load of 
troubles. A lady-killing banker who has succumbed to Eva’s 
innocent spells takes villanous advantage of her confidence in 
the way of business. And it is rather an anticlimax when, 
having wrought irreparable mischief and declined the handsome 
offer of a duel to the death, he is let off, so far as this life goes, 
with a horse-whipping. 

A Cumberer of the Ground is altogether above the average. A 
long and somewhat intricate story, it demands and deserves care- 
ful reading. There is a skilful and even subtle analysis of two 
strong and self-contained characters, contrasted with a weak 
one by whom the others came to shipwreck. Conscientious- 
mess and self-abnegation are, perhaps, carried to excess, but 
thence arises a series of singularly effective situations, We are 
reminded that life is a mysterious lottery, and that by the 
missing some turn of the tide which should lead to happi- 
mess you may be swept away on the drift of an irresistible 
current which the most determined struggles are powerless to 
stem. Dorothy Temple and Mr. Lyon were made to under- 
stand each other, and their marriage should have been one 
of those which are arranged in Heaven. A cynical misogy- 
nist hesitates over asking the young lady’s hand till she 
has rashly plighted her troth to another. The pledge she 
gave may be rash, but she persists in fulfilling it, in spite 
of terrible temptations to reconsider her resolution. There is 
@ scene when she and her veritable lover forget themselves 
an a sinking steamer which closely resembles the memorably 
dramatic situation in Mr. Rider Haggard’s Jess. Dorothy 
contracts her pretty eyebrows, sets her ivory teeth, sticks to 
an ideal conception of her duty, and deliberately throws her- 
self away on a man she mistrusts or despises. Fate brings 
ber again and again face to face with the old admirer, and the 
wife has a sore struggle with worse temptations than any that 
beset the maiden. She triumphs; but with all her virtue she 
might very possibly have succumbed had not Lyon been the soul 
of honour and self-restraint. We know not why that brilliant, 
though undemonstrative, Christian should be designated a Cum- 
berer of the Ground. He not only does good and useful work, 
but he employs himself industriously in disciplining himself in 
the practice of self-denial, and, always preferring others to him- 
self, crowns a long career of beneficent self-abnegation by a 
befittingly heroic death. 


THE CAMEL, OR UNT. 


The Camel ; its Uses and Management, By Major A.G. Leonard. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 


UIDED, as he tells us in the preface, by the example of 
Captain Cuttle, Major Leonard, during a long experience, 

noted down every possible point of interest about the camel; and 
this volume is the outcome of his note-books. It is most compre- 
hensive, ranging from anatomy to accoutrements, from character- 
istics and temperament to carrying-power and ailments. The 
camel has served man well in the past, serves him well in the 
present ; but the author thinks that a still greater future is in 
store for this beast of burden of the East. So thoroughly bound 
up with man is the camel, that there actually appears to 
be no absolutely wild camel; those that are apparently free and 
uncontrolled are at the most feral. The camel has been in 
use from the earliest times; even Solomon, according to Major 
Leonard, rode upon them and kept them for fast work; but 
the New Version does not seem to bear out the Major's 
opinion, for there “ dromedary ” is translated by “ swift steeds.” 
Indeed, the New Version more than once tends to check 


the author's enthusiastic belief in the antiquity of the employ- 
ment of his favourite beast. The hieroglyphics of Egypt, too, 
are entirely silent about the matter. On the other hand, 
generals, from Cyrus to Napoleon the Great, have mounted 
cavalry upon camels; and Napoleon, who was the first general of 
modern times to employ a camel corps, has handed on the tradi- 
tion to us and to others. After describing at some length the 
salient features in the anatomy of the camel, particularly the 
hump and the stomach, Major Leonard indulges in a rather curious 
excursus upon instinct and intelligence, not referring so much to 
the camel as to his master. He speaks of “an electrical affinity 
between man and man, which springs from some secret source of 
hidden spiritualism”; he gives it as his opinion that “life on 
this earth, varying as it does from an hour-old infant to the 
allotted span of seventy years, and upwards, is simply an 
existence in a certain sphere, a probation, a phase of an eternal’ 
life” ; he deals with the “ conscience of dogs,” with the uniformity 
of structure between animals and plants, and defines genius. The 
connexion is not thoroughly obvious ; but all this appears to lead 
to the conclusion that the instinct of the camel, though not at 
present highly developed, will probably improve. The next 
chapter sees the author in a more matter-of-fact mood ; there he 
details the various breeds of camels, which are more numerous 
than we had thought. As every one knows, there are but two 
species—the Bactrian or two-humped, and the one-humped 
Dromedary. The term Dromedary, however, Major Leonard will 
not allow to the one-humped camel in general, but only to the 
swifter breeds thereof. He does not appear to mention that the 
two species may be crossed; there is at the present moment a 
hybrid of this kind in the Zoological Society’s Gardens. It is 
quite possible that such hybrids might combine the excellence 
of the two species. These hybrids, we may state, have but a 
single hump, but have the build of the Bactrian camel rather 
than that of the Arabian. The camel seems to be exception- 
ally unfortunate in the variety of its “ordinary complaints.” 
Major Leonard enumerates no less than twenty-four different 
diseases. One or two have most weird names. “Taplarja” isa 
kind of ague; “ Zaharbahad” is a species of dropsy. More com- 
monplace, but apparently more dangerous, are dysentery and 
pneumonia. Remedies are given in full for a considerable num- 
ber of these complaints. Used intelligently, the camel is, in the 
opinion of the author, the most serviceable of all beasts of burden, 
whether for baggage or for riding. It is compared carefully with 
other animals, all of which come second best out of the compari- 
son. The elephant is too delicate, requires too much food and 
water, and “a lot of mollicoddling.” Bullocks will carry very 
little in proportion to their size, and at best progress but slowly. 
The mule, though “ about the handiest and hardiest ” of all pack 
animals, is apt to develop a temper ; besides, a careful tabulation 
of the comparative expense of a mule and a camel transport 
shows a decided balance in favour of the latter. This obviously 
settles the question. We have no space to go into the other 
interesting matters that Major Leonard raises, but we can com- 
mend his book as a very thorough account of the camel from 
many points of view. 


A GUIDE TO BRITISH AND AMERICAN NOVELS. 


A Guide to British and American Novels, By Percy Russell. London: 
Digby, Long, & Co. 1894. 

ad AS’ the Caliph was walking one day by the gate of the city 

his Vizier observed that he was very thoughtful: and he 
waited for an explanation. And after a time the Caliph said, 
‘O Giafar, what are these yonder by the gate?’ And Giafar 
said, ‘O Commander of the Faithful, they are seven one- 
eyed Calenders,’ And the Caliph said, ‘I will ask them the 
question that is troubling me.’ So he went to them and said, 
*O one-eyed Calenders, what are the qualities necessary to a 
guide?’ And the first said, ‘He must be a true believer.’ And 
the second said, ‘ He must be merry of tongue, and sing the song 
of Ta-ra-ra, and dance the dance of Skirt.’ And the third said, 
‘ He must know how to please the moonfaces.’ And the fourth 
said, ‘He must have recommendations from thee, O Commander 
of the Faithful, or from thy Vizier.’ And the fifth said, ‘He 
must be well thought of by them that sell books.’ And the 
sixth said, ‘He must belong to the Corporation of the Guides.’ 
But the Caliph liked none of these answers, and he turned to the 
seventh, who, as he then saw, was not one-eyed at all. And 
the seventh said, ‘O Commander of the Faithful, three things are 
necessary toa guide, First, he must know the place to which he 
guideth ; secondly, he must know the way to it; and, thirdly, 
he must know how to show that way to others, and be content 
therewith.’ And the Caliph said to Giafar, ‘Take the six 
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Calenders and cut their heads off, and weigh them in the balance 
with gold, and give the gold unto the seventh.’” 

This beautiful story (the original Arabic of which has not yet 
been discovered, though it is quite as worthy of search as that of 
Aladdin) was much in our minds as we read Mr. Percy Russell’s 
mirific, and almost terrific, Guide to British and American Novels. 
For it is quite certain that, if the Caliph was right (and of course 
he was), Mr. Percy Russell's head is in the most parlous danger. 
That he may have written a book which may be accepted as a 
guide by the guileless is very probable, for we observe that 
his Author's Manual, with a preface by Mr. Gladstone, has reached 
a seventh edition. But he does not know his subject; he does 
not know how to guide others to a knowledge of that subject ; 
and he will not be content without doing all manner of things 
quite unnecessary to their guidance. 

Let us take these counts in reverse order. As to the last, it 
is sufficient to say that Mr. Russell is entitled to his own views 
in politics and religion, and that (if it were of any importance) 
‘we ourselves are rather in sympathy with those views than not. 
But his section on “ Religious Novels,” which is a long polemic 
against the views which he does not hold, is grossly out of place, 
and there are other digressions of the same kind. This, however, 
is but a small matter, and, if it stood alone, we should not even 
mention it. 

Mr. Russell's defects of method are much more serious. We 
have read tens of thousands of books; but we really do not know 
that we ever met one with such a welter of arrangement or no 
arrangement as this. Its chapter headings—“ Historical Novels,” 
“ Military Novels,” “Scotch and Irish Novels,” and so forth— 
exhibit a good deal of, perhaps inevitable, cross division, but fur- 
nish a fair working scheme. But on what principle Mr. Russell 
has availed himself of his own arrangement we have not been 
able to discover, The same authors and the same books constantly 
reappear, sometimes in slightly varied forms of the same words, 
Under “ Popular Novels of the Past,” with, as a sort of after- 
thought, “ With Remarks on some of the Present,” which makes 
any arrangement absurd, we get, among others, A Yellow Aster. 
Mr. Wingfield’s Curse of Koshua and Mr. Lang’s Gold of Fairnilee 
come under the head (we give the reader as many guesses as he 
likes) of “Novels of School and College Life.” Mr. Anthony 
Trollope is niched between Harrison Ainsworth and Bulwer ; 
Miss Sewell between Miss Edgeworth and Beckford. In short, 
we can only suppose that the composition of this Guide has 
proceeded very much on the fashion of that (according to tradi- 
tion) of the Koran. The Prophet, as everybody knows, when 
he had finished a shoulder of mutton, wrote his revelations on 
the bladebone, and chucked them into a chest, to the sore dis- 
comfiture of his editors, who had no clue whatever to the 
sequence of bladebones. Mr. Russell, we presume, prepared a 
number of Stone’s boxes, or other useful receptacles, labelled 
them with his chapter headings, and when any book or author 
occurred to him wrote a notice and put it into one or the other, 
subsequently printing them as they tumbled out. 

Still, to be chaotic is not necessarily to be bad; and if we 
could find in Mr. Russell either exactness of knowledge or just- 
ness of criticism we could excuse lack of arrangement. Unfor- 
tunately we can find neither. The “brief sketch of the origin and 
development of the novel” which opens the book (and which was 
not in the least required) is a prodigy of ignorance or smatter. 
Here are two or three sentences which would of themselves 
pretty well stamp the book to any instructed reader :— 

‘ Lucian, the well-known Greek satirist (2nd century), was 
in some degree a story-teller; but doubtless the earliest speci- 
men now extant is the Golden Ass of Apuleius, wherein are 
narrated the surprising adventures of a young man changed 
into an ass, Thence, indeed, Boccaccio drew material; and 
he, in his turn, was laid under contribution by Le Sage (born 
1668), in Gil Blas....Few if any of the elaborate 
romances like Amadis de Gaul (1485), Huon of Bordeaux, 
which, however, suggested the opera Oberon, or even the 
famous Legenda Aura, not put forth as fiction, could interest 
us now... . In the satiric tales of Rabelais (1495-1553), we 
have surely an intimation of that comic and humorous fiction 
which culminates in Pickwick and in “Mark Twain” (Mr. 
Clemens), Henry Cockton, author of Valentine Vox, a ventri- 
loquial romance exposing the enormities of some private 
lunatic asylums, and of others to be found under the chapter 
devoted to Comic and Humorous Novels. . . . Fielding (1707- 
1754) followed. He was a robust contrast to the comewhat 

ing sentimentality of the author of Clarissa Harlowe, 
ichardson’s special representative work with Pamela; and 
curiously as we look back on these two romances, we see in 
them a dim anticipation of novels like the Ernest Maltravers 
of the first Lord Lytton,’ 


One might write a short, and not necessarily so very short, 


sermon on each of these texts to show the confusion of thought 
and the paucity of knowledge they display. 

For the rest we must, in any possible space, “sample” Mr. 
Russell by a cento of phrases with rare comment. Captain 
Singleton is “the embryo of the military novel.” In St. Leon we 
have “ the genesis of the idea of an elixir of life”—the genesis at 
the end of the eighteenth century of an idea demonstrably as 
old as the eighth, and fairly traceable back to the Medea story 
and others. “From Westward Ho! we obtain a most instruc- 
tive insight into the early days of the Spanish conquest of 
America "—the book beginning, as it happens, long after the con- 
quest was an accomplished fact. Sterne is “the first great 
master of English humorous fiction.” Fielding would have let 
Mr. Russell off with silence or a quiet gibe; but we rather 
tremble to think what Smollett, who was not wont to turn the 
other cheek, and who is elsewhere knocked off as a “coarse 
anticipator of Captain Marryat,” would have done tohim. We 
hope we are not doing Mr. Russell injustice, but if the paragraph 
on John Buncle is based on anything more than Hazlitt’s 
extremely skittish and Hazlittish notice of the book, if on so 
much, we are Dutchmen. Thackeray’s parodies are “ bright and 
clever” on one page, “somewhat elephantine” on the next. 
What is meant by the sentence “ Mrs. Behn gave us very long 
ago a foreshadowing of such romance as is in The World Went 
Very Well Then, in her Oroonoko; and the principle was carried 
on in the Romance of the Forest, and in The Monk of Matthew 
Lewis ” we have not the least idea, though we have just shaken 
the dust off Oroonoko itself, hoping that memory might have played 
us false, and that it might have some more relation to the other 
three than they have to each other. Some amends is made by 
the delightful sentence “ Mr. Grant Allen, originally a scientist, 
took to fiction late in life,” and we do not know that any better ex- 
ample of Mr. Russell's headlong haphazardness can be produced than 
“One of Mrs. Oliphant’s distinctive works is a series of excellent 
novels generically entitled Chronicles of Carlingford, and consist- 
ing of five works—namely, The Rector of Salem Chapel, The 
Perpetual Curate, Miss Marjoribanks, and Phebe Junior. A recent 
novel of Mrs. Oliphant's is entitled Lady William, and is in three 
volumes.” Yet, perhaps, even this is surpassed in two paragraphs 
of the same chapter a few pages later, one beginning “ The 
author of Molly Bawn, Mrs. Hungerford, is undoubtedly a de- 
servedly popular female novelist,” and so on, for the best part of 
a page ; the other, as if Mrs. Hungerford had never been noticed 
before, “The author of Molly Bawn is undoubtedly a gifted and 
sympathetic domestic chronicler,” with another page in replica of 
the former. But we must give a high place also to the exqui- 
site criticism on Mr. Kipling :—“‘ To some minds the prominence 
given to the vulgar characteristics of the private soldier is, no 
doubt, an offence, as it tends to induce a complacent acquiescence 
in traits of character which we could wish all who possess them 
to put off on the first convenient opportunity.” In some ways, 
that is the most nonpareil piece of nonsense that we have read 
for years. In another style this again is noble :—“ Mr. William 
Dean Howells is an American writer, and has published much 
excellent verse. He is the author of several good fictiuns.” 


We need not waste much time over Mr. Russell’s style and 
strictly literary characteristics, which will probably have appeared 
sufficiently in the extracts we have given, and of which some- 
thing like a crucial specimen in miniature occurs in his descrip~ 
tion of Mr. Besant’s works as “quite a series of fine fictions.” 
That he uses horrid words or no-words like “ fictionist” and 
“ pivotal,” that he seems to think “all in all” to be equivalent 
not to “entirely” but to “take him for all in all,” that in 
grammatical licenses (and in them only) he bears some re- 
semblance to Thucydides, and that he appears to attach some 
mysterious meaning to “general literature” (“ The Rev. Sabine 
Baring-Gould commenced his career in general literature,” “ Mr, 
Walter Besant, after distinguishing himself in genera] literature ”) 
may add useful touches to the picture of him and of his book, 
But the general stuff and substance of that book is far more 
interesting and wonderful than its separate traits. We took it 
up without the slightest prejudice and with some hope of 
interest; for what it proposes to do, though several times 
attempted, has never been done yet, and is quite worth doing. 
Had we found even a critical “try” at the task of any merit, we 
should have been delighted to recognize it ; had we found but so 
much as a modest catalogue raisonné of novels and their authors, 
fully furnished and fairly arranged, we should have said that 
the author might have spent his time on much worse 
things. Instead of either one or the other we find a hopeless 
farrago of chaotic paragraphs, divided, duplicated, and com- 
plicated without the faintest attempt at method, not too accurate 
in detail, informed by no clear general views of the subject, 
_ pervaded with no critical spirit, and couched in one of the most 
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slipshod dialects of kitchen English that ever got into print as 
the language of an avowed contribution to belles-lettres, As a 
mere “ Help to filling up Circulating Library order-forms” it 
might be of some use to very ignorant persons; though even 
then it could hardly be worse arranged for the purpose. As a 
“guide” to the subject—by which we can hardly be wrong in 
understanding a clear view of that subject as it appears to a man 
thoroughly and intelligently acquainted with it at first hand, and 
able to communicate to others intelligent, if not thorough, ac- 
quaintance at second-hand—it is an utter failure. Mr. Russell 
assures us that his volume is the result of “thirty-six years’ 
continuous study” of the matter. In that case he has been 
36 x 365 (plus nine days at least for leap years) times more 
unhappy than the Emperor Titus, For he has lost not a day, 
but six and thirty years. 


LES PREMIERS HABITANTS DE L’EUROPE. 


Les iers Habitants de Europe d’aprés les Ecrivains de Antiquité et 


les Travaux des Linguistes. Par H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, Membre 
de l'Institut. Seconde Edition, corrigée et considérablement aug- 
mentée par l’Auteur, avec la Collaboration de G. Dottin, Secrétaire 
de la Rédaction de la Revue Celtique. Paris: Ernest Thorin. 
(Vol. I. 1889, Vol. If. 1894.) 


HE first edition of M. d’Arbois de Jubainville’s book ap- 

peared nearly twenty years ago, and the second edition is 
practically a new work. The first volume treats of the non- 
Aryan inhabitants, such as Cave-dwellers, Iberians, Pelasgians, 
Etruscans, and Phoenicians; and it begins the author's treatment 
of such Aryan peoples as the Scythians, Thracians, Illyrians, and 
Ligurians. The other volume continues the author's study of 
the Aryan nations under the headings of Ligurians, Hellenes, 
Italiotes, and Celts. In the interval between the publication of 
the two volumes the criticism to which the earlier volume had 
been submitted decided M. d’Arbois in his second volume to go 
over some of the ground which had already been covered. We 
are by no means inclined to quarrel with him for so doing, as the 
work is a highly suggestive one, which nobody who wishes to 
understand the early ethnology of Europe can afford to overlook. 
M. d’Arbois and his collaborator, M. Dottin, have laid the 
reader under great obligation by the pains which they have 
‘taken to produce their authorities from page to page as they 
proceed. 

It is needless to say that we cannot follow M. d’Arbois over 
the entire field of his labours; so we shall confine our remarks 
to the West, and begin with the Iberian race, which is usually 
associated with Spain. That country, however, by no means re- 
presents the whole of the Iberian domain in early times. For it 
is supposed to have also included France and the British Isles, 
Italy and Sicily, together with the Mediterranean Islands west 
of Italy. One is, therefore, not surprised to learn that more 
circumscribed peoples, bearing usually other names than 
Iberian, must nevertheless be reckoned as belonging to the 
xvidely spread Iberian race. 

Such, according to M. d’Arbois, were the Sicani, the Liburni, 
and the Sordi. These last were also called Sordones and Sardones, 
and they are supposed to have given its name to Sardinia. The 
Liburni, with whom M. d’Arbois equates the Libui, are regarded 
by him as Iberians occupying portions of Cisalpine Gaul. As to 
the Sicani, they are said to have given Sicily its name of Sicania, 
which was afterwards called ScxeAia, Sicilia, a name which in its 
turn is traced to the SixeAoi, Siculi. But we are told that the 
Sicani came from the banks of a river Sicanus in Iberia, and the 
question arises what was meanc by Thucydides, for instance, by 
the name Iberia? Supposing it, against the more probable 
opinion, to have signified the Iberian peninsula in our sense of 
that term, the Sicanus should be discovered in Spain; but no 
attempts to fix it there have been successful. So M. d’Arbois 
takes Iberia to have had a more extended sense, and he seeks for 
the Sicanus in Gaul: in fact, he would identify it with the 
Sequana, the Seine. This seems to us literally a little too far 
fetched ; for, even supposing the names identical, it is a common 
experience in most countries of Europe to find the same name 
borne by several rivers. So we should prefer supposing that 
there was a Sequana or Sicanus somewhere nearer to Sicily than 
the river on which Paris stands ; who knows but that it was the 
Po, the Arno, or the Tiber? At all events, the Sicani can— 
with the help of Roman authors, from Cato in his Origines to 
Servius in his notes on the A‘neid—be traced back from Sicily 
to the neighbourhood of the Tiber; and there is one point con- 
nected with the names of the Sicani and Siculi which seems to 
us to deserve notice—namely, that their similarity is such as to 
suggest their being derived from the same source. One may, per- 
haps, venture to go further and suggest that Sicuii is a mere variant 


of the form Sicani—3ixdvoi. Had the peoples called by these names 
stood in no relation to one another, we should have been at once 
prepared to regard the similarity as purely fortuitous; but that 
is not so. The Sicani in Sicily are invaded by the Siculi and 
driven towards the east of the island; and not only that, but the 
Siculi seem also to have had possession of those parts of Italy to 
which the Sicani belonged ; and, to put it briefly, one may surmise 
that where there were Sicani there came also their enemies the 
Siculi. Now, it has already been hinted that the ancients make 
the Sicani into Iberians, while, on the other hand, the Siculi 
are supposed to have been Ligurians, a race of Aryan origin. 
In the light of these facts the relation between the words Siculi 
and Sicani becomes clear. The Siculi were Ligures who had 
conquered the territory of the Iberian natives known as Sicani, 
and we have a kind of parallel in the case of an Englishman 
of Teutonic descent describing himself as a Briton or Britisher, 
while he distinguishes the Briton of Celtic descent, driven by 
him to cross to the other side of the English Channel, as a 
Breton. 


The ancients sometimes derived the name Siculi from that of a 
king of theirs called Siculus, son, grandson, or near successor of 
another eponymous king—namely, Italus. This bit of legend is 
valuable on account of its making the Siculi, through their king 
Italus, teach the natives of the country agriculture ; and it is to the 
Siculi the gods Janus and Saturn appear to have belonged. The 
last part of Italy with which the name of the Siculi is found 
associated by the authors of antiquity was Calabria; but their 
descendants probably remained in other parts of the peninsula, 
and possibly on the banks of the Tiber. At any rate, we see no 
reason why the Latins may not have been a branch of the Siculi, 
while we find it difficult to agree with M. d’Arbois in describing 
the Romans a3 Umbro-Latin ; for we should rather regard them 
and the other Latins as Siculi who had braved the invasions of 
peoples of the Umbrian and Oscan stock. How far the term 
Umbro-Latin might be appropriately applied to the later growth 
of the Roman state it would perhaps be difficult to say ; but we 
object to it as descriptive of the ethnological beginnings of Rome. 
One has still to learn that the gulf separating Latin from such 
languages as those of the Umbrians and Oscans was not the 
widest known to the Italian idioms of antiquity ; and we cannot 
help regarding that gulf of speech as the exponent of some very 
ancient difference of race. 

M. d’Arbois has done good service in calling attention to the 
etymological equivalence of the Latin Ligures with the Greek 
Aiyves, as proving that we have to treat the stem as Liyus. This 
at once makes such a vocable as Liver, the ancient name of the 
Loire, a more distant and doubtful relative than has sometimes 
been supposed. On the other hand, he seems to have been over- 
indulgent in taking any notice whatever of an impossible Basque 
etymology which would explain Ligur as digor, a mountain 
people. He seems to have successfully fixed on a favourite 
termination sco and sca of Ligurian origin, and he has displayed 
great industry in counting the occurrence of names like Caiasca, 
Revigliasco, and Palosco in Italy, and similar ones in South- 
Eastern France, Alsace-Lorraine, Switzerland, and Bavaria, also 
in Corsica, together with a few in Spain. One would like to 
know more about the history of the words with these endings, 
especially what proportion of them are ancient. To the Ligurians 
M. d’Arbois also traces the name of the god Bormo, or Bormanus, 
so often associated with the hot springs of ancient Gaul, and 
made in French to yield the place-names Bourbon, Bourbonne. 
Ligurian, also, he calls the Sequana, or Seine, as already hinted, 
and likewise the Rhodanus, or Rhone, a name which he believes 
known to the Greeks of Marseilles before the advent of the Gauls 
to the neighbourhood of that city ; and, besides the Rhone par 
excellence, he calls attention to no less than four other rivers of 
that name in Gaul and Italy, and one in Corsica. He treats 
names of rivers like Isara and our British Isca in the same way ; 
so with Stura, from which our Stours cannot be severed, and a 
good many others too numerous to be enumerated, We must, 
however, make a passing allusion to names like that of the 
Sambra, now Sambre, an affluent of the Meuse ;. for, as he traces 
to the same source the name of our Sabrina, Welsh Hafren, he 
might go further, and admit also Sabhrann, an old name of the 
river Lee, in the county of Cork, and one might adduce other 
instances of more value than some of those to which the author 
has recourse. We can hardly follow when, for instance, he com- 
pares Ulaid, the name of the ancient inhabitants—probably non- 
Aryan natives—of Ulster, with such Continental names of men 
as Ulattos, Ulattius, Ulattia, and Ate-ula, which he thinks 
Ligurian, Some—perhaps most of them—occur in what may be 
reckoned par excellence the country of the Ligurians; but there 
is no reason why they may not be Gaulish, nevertheless. At any 
rate, it is a merely arbitrary proceeding to copy them with a # 
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rather than with a », especially when living Celtic languages 
have such words still as Irish faith, “government,” Welsh 
gwlad, “ state, country,” from a stem viat, of the same origin as 
the Latin valeo and the English wield, German walten. As for 
Tlaid, the name of the ancient Ulstermen, the accusative plural 
was Ultu, which nearly corresponds to Ptolemy's version of the 
name as Ovodovrrio: or Ovodrovvrin. These readings are given 
in the Didot edition by an editor who believes in Richard of 
Cirencester, and appears to have expected a reading OvAcovrrin 
to explain the Teutonic termination of the comparatively modern 
form Ulster. It is a good instance of the wondrous way in 
which the part of Ptolemy dealing with Britain and Ireland has 
been edited as late as the year 1883. 

We have followed M. d’Arbois far enough now to be entitled 
to rest a while to consider whither he has led us. He would 
have us believe in a Ligurian race whose territory extended from 
Sicily to Ireland. There is nothing in the nature of things to 
contradict this, especially if we admit a similar area previously 
occupied by the Iberian race. We said “ previously,” however, 
for the nearer we approach the domain of history, the more 
natural it is to expect to find some allusion by ancient historians 
to Ligurians, in these islands for instance, or in the north of 
Gaul; but we are not aware that any such allusion is extant. 
Weigh this with the fact that M. d’Arbois still clings to the 
view that the names Ce/te and Galli meant one and the same 
Celtic race, and it cannot help striking one as a hazardous pro- 
ceeding to sweep Sicily and Corsica, Britain and Ireland, into the 
same Ligurian net. 

Still, the difference between M. d’Arbois’ view and our own is 
to a certain extent one of names. One of the men who, next 
perhaps to Ascoli, helped some years ago to bring in the new era 
in Aryan philology was Johannes Schmidt, and one of his most 
memorable services has been his cutting down the genealogical 
tree of the Aryan languages, and presenting the student with 
another metaphor. Thus he was taught no longer to think of 
the Aryan languages as parts of a pedigree, but to look at them 
more geographically. He was henceforth to mark them off, as 
it were, on an inclined plane, and to regard that inclined 
plane as having, sooner or later, been converted into a series of 
steps or stairs, Our inclined plane, in this instance, would 
extend from Irish to the language of the Siculi of Sicily ; that is 
to say, at this distance of time the difference of speech from 
Early Irish to the Italian of the ancient Siculi seems to us to 
have varied so gradually that it defies any one to draw the 
boundary between Early Irish and Ligurian, or between Ligurian 
and Siculian, or, let us say, between Ligurian and Latin. We 
may fix on certain points in the inclined plane, and name them 
Early Goidelic, Ligurian, Latin, and Siculian; we may further 
suppose the plane made into so many steps, but we cannot give 
the exact position of those steps. The evidence for this view is 
to be found in the fact of the remarkable similarity recognized by 
scholars as existing between Latin and the oldest forms of Irish ; 
but the difficulty is to say—at this distance of time, and with 
this scarcity of data—where Celtic ended and where Ligurian 
began, and, on the other side, where Ligurian ended and Latin or 
Siculian began, To make a rough guess, however, we should say 
that the south-east of France and the north of Italy were 
Ligurian, but that the Aryan of the rest of France and of the 
British Isles was Celtic—that is to say, Celtic as distinguished 
from Gaulish, and before Gaulish had penetrated so far west. 
The chief difference, then, between us would be that M. d’Arbois 
would apply the term Ligurian to that Celtic, and that he might 
challenge us to show where we drew our line of demarcation 
between Celtic and Ligurian. Without, however, being able to 
respond to that challenge, we might give a tu quogue answer by 
reminding him that the line which he tries to draw between his 
“ Celtique primitive ” and Ligurian is hardly visible to the naked 
eye, except at one point—namely, where he detects Celtic words 
which had dropped the Aryan consonant p. 

Here we may remark, also, that we have failed completely to 
understand the distinction between the speakers of his primitive 
Celtic, who called the Ligurian Albion by some such name as 
Qretanis, and those others, some of whom made that name into 
Pretanis, and some carried their p dialect into Spain. For our 
part, we regard the former as the Celte in the stricter application 
of the term and the latter the Galli, the later comers and the 
conquerors of the others. If the tendency to change gu into p is 
to be looked at as a sort of plague, liable to break out anywhere 
at any time, why should M. d’Arbois speak of it (ii. 283) as 
spreading from the eastern side of Gaul? The way in which he 
briefly sketches its spread westwards seems rather to point to 
the emerging from the dark background on the eastern confines 
of Gaul of new peoples, the peculiarity of whose dialect may 
have been, even then, of very long standing, and was carried into 


Gaul wherever tribes of those new peoples penetrated in the 
course of their conquests. These are they whom we should call 
Galli, and treat as forming the ruling race in Gaul when Cesar 
and his legions arrived. M. d’Arbois, in one of his most interest- 
ing chapters, estimates the total of this aristocracy as only 
making some 60,000, including men, women, and children; and 
what a large proportion of their number must have perished in 
the conquest of Gaul by Cesar, may be gathered from his 
account of the war. M. d’Arbois seems to be quite warranted in 
regarding this Gaulish aristocracy as having contributed very 
little to the pedigree of the French nation of modern times, 
and the arguments by means of which he establishes his esti- 
mates are very striking. But, though the number of obscure 
names connected with the Celts is legion, we cannot quite 
allow that the word Gallus is of unknown origin; for it 
has a fairly satisfactory etymology, according to which its 
Gaulish form Gallos stands for Gal-t-os, an adjective derived from 
a stem gal, which the Neo-Celtic languages prove to have meant 
pain, passion, courage, so that the ancient Gallos probably signi- 
fied a courageous or valiant man—a brave. This derives confir- 
mation not only from the author's own explanation of the kindred 
form Galata, but also from his discussion of the period of sup- 
posed Celtic domination over the Teutonic nations. Some of the 
arguments brought forward in dealing with that domination are 
based on a highly interesting list of Teutonic words said to be de- 
rived from Celtic. Among those enumerated may be men- 
tioned an old Germanic Hildi-s, a war goddess, from Celta, which 
appears to the author to have signified a spoiler. Another curious 
suggestion which he makes is, that the German held, “a hero,” is 
derived from the name of the Celtic people of the Caleti. All this 
is the reverse of the position described by Professor Blackie as 
that of the Teut on the back of the Celt, and we feel curious to 
know what the Teut “am Rhein” will say to it. 


THE BOOK OF PUBLIC ARMS. 


A ppedia of the Armorial Bearings, Heraldic Devices, and Seals, as 
as used, of the Countios, Cities, Towns, and Universities 
of the United Kingdom. Derived from the Official Records. Compiled 
and edited by pon Charles Fox-Davies, Editor of “ Fairbairn’s 
Book of Crests” &c.,and M. E. B. Crookes. Edinburgh: T. C. & 
E.C. Jack. 1894. 


7 epigraph facing the title-page of Mr. Fox-Davies’s goodly 
volume expresses with concision the spirit in which he has 
carried out his task. This is a quotation from Planché’s edition 
of Clark’s Introduction to Heraldry :— 

‘Surely even those who affect the greatest contempt for 
Heraldry will admit that, if arms are to be borne at all, it 
should be according to the laws of arms; and that, if the 
display of them be an empty vanity, it is a less creditable 
—. to parade as our own those which belong of right to 
others 


The latter part of the extract is, perbaps, less germane to the 
matter of the present book than to that of the monumental work 
on which Mr. Fox-Davies is known by all who take interest in 
tessere gentilitia to be engaged—to wit, the Book of Armorial 
Families. The chief sin of the far too numerous corporate bodies 
who display unauthorized achievements lies less in their assuming 
arms that by right belong to others, than in the ignorance and 
the impudence evinced in the elaboration of bogus escutcheons. 
It is against these latter that Clark inveighs in the name of the 
laws of arms. 

The scope of the work—no light undertaking—is given in 
the introduction; the compiler has endeavoured to obtain and 
to publish a perfect and a complete collection of the arms, whether 
good or bogus, of all counties, cities, towns, and boroughs in the 
United Kingdom ; where there are no arms, and where a seal (as 
is often the case) does duty for or instead of a coat-of-arms, such 
seals to be included in the record. 

Considering the immense number of cases in which “ bogus” 
devices are openly displayed, and, indeed, do official and repre- 
sentative duty, these of necessity have to be included in a work 
which is essentially intended as a book of reference, side by side 
with “ good ” blaz onry—that with insignia warranted by and regis- 
tered in the Heralds’ College. “The requirements,” says Mr, 
Fox-Davies, “ of artificers have to be confidered ; but I have clearly 
stated in each such case where the arms are used without authority.” 
To draw the distinction more pointedly, two different kinds of 
type are used. For the description of every coat which is beyond 
doubt genuine, of lawful authority, and duly and properly re- 
corded in the College of Arms, in Lyon Office, or in Ulster’s, 
ordinary type is employed. The remainder, mares is given for 
“ what it is worth,” appears in italics. 
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Now it must be most melancholy to all lovers of heraldic truth 
to notice the singular predominance of italic characters in the 
columns of critical text. We do not refer merely to the 
abominable burlesque of blazonry adopted in sober earnest by 
towns and other corporate bodies of yesterday's growth, but to 
insignia bearing every outward semblance of genuineness. It is, 
indeed, a fact which will surprise many a student of heraldic 
science, scanning the pages of Mr. Fox-Davies’s work, that so 
many achievements, belonging now by prescription to corporate 
bodies of very palpable antiquity, and to all appearances present- 
ing every mark of technical correctness, should lack that most 
essential virtue in matters armorial—authority. Mr. Fox-Davies 
claims to have noticed every corporate device borne authori- 
tatively—that is, every device that has been duly recorded, chez 
qui de droit, in London, Edinburgh, or Dublin; but these 
warrantable instances of arms, out of some six hundred and fifty 
examples, barely number three hundred. If mere prescription of 
a few centuries of open display could confirm a right to certain 
bearings that number would, of course, be considerably increased ; 
but the “law of arms” requires a coat, be it modern or an- 
cient, to be “ registered,” in order to give official experts an 
opportunity of inquiring into and recording its legitimacy. 

Nevertheless it is not by this class of ensigns armorial, however 
imperfect their status may be, that the expert finds his indignation 
roused; their defects are merely put on record, pour mémoire ; 
there is rarely anything really outrageous in escutcheons devised 
previously to this “progressive” century, they seldom contain 
charges that are not heraldic, and if in many cases they mean 
nothing, and could not be “maintained,” at least they offend 
not the eye, nor do they make that building or official document 
look ridiculous, which their purpose would be to dignify. 

But the doings, in the direction of armory, of modern corpora- 

tions are things that impera tively require to be pilloried. Were 
it to serve no other purpose, Mr. Fox-Davies’s excellent work 
would deserve well of the community. There is no law—and 
more is the pity—which requires a corporation to obtain a grant 
of arms ; but, also, there is no law, and, what is more, there is no 
custom, which requires such a body to use arms, and therefore 
there is no excuse for the smallest display of a bogus coat-of- 
arms. 
Well may we ask, with Mr. Fox-Davies, “ Are the corpora- 
tions of Middlesborough, Southport, Wolverhampton, Tynemouth, 
South Shields; Stoke-on-Trent, Loughton, Altringham, Newton, 
Glossop, Ashton-under-Lyne, Stockport, Darlington, Dudley, 
Cardiff, Newport, Cirencester, Clitheroe, Deal, Eastbourne, 
Gateshead, Halifax, Hanley, Llanfyllin, Rotherham, St. Ives, 
Shaftesbury, Southwark, Stockbridge, Sunderland, Swansea, 
Tavistock, Wakefield, Walsall, Warrington, Welshpool, and 
Worthing, all too ‘ progressive’ to obtain a grant in the usual 
manner, although they may have fallen victims to the fascination 
of the aristocratic escutcheon ? ” 

County Councils are, perhaps, the worst offenders in this 
respect, It is not generally known, but it is nevertheless a fact, 
that until the passing of the County Council Act no county in 
England had a right to possess, or did possess, arms. The 
escutcheons figuring in old county maps, for the sake of sym- 
metrical appearance, are either bogus, or adapted from those of 
an ancient county town, or again from those of a leading county 
family. 

The most progressive of County Councils cannot resist the 
temptation of displaying a “coat.” But how is it that a few 
more of these enlightened bodies cannot see their way to obtain 
legitimate arms? In London, for instance, as Mr. Fox-Davies justly 
points out—a coat of arms will be wanted to place in front of 
that wonderful new County Hall that is to be built. “Mean- 
while, unless I am greatly mistaken, the County Council 
stationery already exhibits, inter alia, the City Arms. It may be 
interesting to them to know that they have not the slightest 
right to the arms, unless they choose to become a part of the 
City Corporation—but, on the other hand, this assumption is a 
very fitting inauguration of ‘Progressive’ policy, the chief 
article of which seems to be appropriation.” 

Although there may be no necessity for it, it is the right and 
proper thing for a Corporation to obtain a grant of arms at an 
early stage of its existence ; for, as it cannot inherit such insignia, 
it has no other way of obtaining them. No one—and this is a 
fact which should be brought home to every Council of close or 
public bodies—has any right to alienate the use of his personal 
arms. Few men in possession of a well-authenticated personal 
coat would willingly assign it, if they could, for public use; but 
in these days of bogus armory the jealousy of “owners” of such 
insignia may in many cases not be so keen. As a matter of fact, 
the instances are numerous in which the so-called private arms of 
individual members are allowed to do duty for a corporate body. 


To which shareholder, for instance, pertinently asks Mr. Fox- 
Davies, of the “ Gordon Hotels Company, Limited,” belongs the 
lion rampant holding between its paws an Imperial Crown which 
decorates the plate and stationery of the Hétel Métropole in 
Northumberland A venue ? 

It was inevitable that, in a work intended chiefly as a book of 
teference, every device actually and openly used by public bodies 
in the kingdom should be recorded and examined. But for the 
sake of appearances, in the otherwise admirable arrangement, it 
might have been advisable, perhaps, to relegate a score or so of 
special latter-day abominations to an appendix—a sort of 
chamber of horrors. In the same manner, as few things can be 
more beautiful, for ornamental purposes, than armorial devices 
properly disposed and presented, nothing, perhaps, is more 
ludicrous than burlesqued heraldry. 

Moreover, as this work is no doubt destined to become authori- 
tative, the fact of the “ bogus” coat being refused admittance into 
the company of legitimate escutcheons might have emphasized the 
false position assumed by far too large a proportion of armour- 
bearing public bodies. 

For a first edition the errors to be found either in the text or 
illustration are remarkably few. Although, like all works of 
compilation, Mr. Fox-Davies’s Encyclopedia is largely indebted 
to previous works, unlike too great a number of such enterprises, 
it shows a distinct advance upon all its predecessors, Of the 
most important of these—Burke’s General Armory—the writer 
speaks with all due appreciation, but is careful to point out that 
this great work, which in many ways is a standing marvel, and 
has acquired a world-wide reputation which other bocks might 
envy, was not compiled on the lines of strict demarcation between 
arms that are “ authoritative” and those that are not ; indeed, it 
was a matter of sheer impossibility to submit the thousands of 
entries that go to make up the Armory to the rigid scrutiny 
which has been bestowed upon the comparatively few comprised 
in the Book of Public Arms, 

Mr. Fox-Davies’s work being subject to revision and expansion 
in future editions, in accordance with a hope expressed by himself 
in his introduction, we would suggest that the arms of the sees of 
the United Kingdom, Oxford and Cambridge Colleges, also those 
of the more important Schools and ecclesiastical or military 
institutions that are entitled to insignia, should be included in 
a future issue, and subjected to the same system of inquiry. 
Of a surety, representative emblems of such bodies are of greater 
general interest than the insignia of newfangled Councils and 
mushroom Corporations, 


THE SPANISH PIONEERS. 


The Spanish Pioneers. By Charles F, Lummis. Illustrated. Chicago: 
A. C. McClarg & Company. 


it is apparently the ambit ion of Mr. Lummis to be the avenger 

who is one day sure to arise from the bones of the Spanish 
Conquistadores. As we wish on the whole well to the enterprise, 
we would we could speak better of Mr. Lummis. But the 
painful truth is that his intentions are better than his perform- 
ance. His style is flashy, and at times painfully American. Our 
prejudices cause us to receive a shock when we are told that the 
Franciscans landed in 1769, “on the bare sand where a million- 
dollar American hotel stands to-day,” at San Diego Bay, in 
California. That million-dollar hotel does not inspire us with 
that awe which Mr. Lummis plainly intends to convey. Lord 
Macaulay could write in this tone, certainly; but it is not 
what is most admirable in him. Again, Mr. Lummis is 
obtrusively conscious that he lives in a time of enlighten- 
ment, and he condescends insufferably to those poor mis- 
led romancers, Irving and Prescott, who wanted the light 
which is shed by “the beautiful and accurate science of 
ethnology.” If Prescott had been guided by the beautiful and 
accurate science (which changes its opinion every five years), he 
would have known that the Aztecs and Incas were only 
Pueblo Indians, and would not have called Montezuma and 
Atahualpa emperors. Montezuma was only the war chief of a 
confederacy with a religious power behind the throne. On this 
principle Frederick Barbarossa and Charles V. were not 
emperors. Atahualpa, though he was both a religious and military 
chief, was not royal, and there was no heredity among Indians. 
Yet Atahualpa succeeded his father. The new lights, of which 
Mr. Lummis is so proud, seem to have a trick of repeating the 
old blunder of thinking that you alter a thing's nature when you 
call it by another name. His own facts show that the Mexicans 
and Peruvians had sacred races from which the chiefs, call them 
by what name you please, were chosen, which was the first stage 
of every European monarchy. Both seem to have been develop- 
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ing on the common lines into strictly hereditary royalty when 
their civilizations, such as they were, were shattered by the 
Spanish invaders. 
From Mr. Lummis’s high sniffing tone to benighted old writers, 
such as Irving and Prescott, who he allows were respectable 
men living in the days of ignorance, the reader will not be sur- 
prised to learn that his own learning is of the second-hand order, 
He is safe as long as he is following Mr. Bandelier (who, by the 
‘way, recommends the book strongly) or Mr. Davis. When they 
fail him, he makes blunders. He says that it was a century after 
the Spanish discovery “ before Anglo-Saxons seemed to waken 
enough to learn that there really was a New World.” Yet, as he 
has to allow further on, Cabot was on the American coast with 
an expedition from Bristol in 1497. If he had spared a little 
time from his improved modern authorities to consult original 
writers, he would have learnt from Oviedo that there were 
English ships in the West Indies as early as 1518, and from the 
documents published by Navarrete that Alonso de Hojeda had 
had orders to look out for English ships on the coast of Paria 
years before. He speaks of England as taking a nap during fifty 
years of Spanish conquest, though it was during those years that 
she perfected the discovery of Muscovy in a succession of voyages 
undertaken to find a route of her own to the East. Mr. Lummis 
is so good an American, that he thinks people were doing nothing 
if they were not labouring at the production of the United States 
and million-dollar hotels. If he had paid more attention to the real 
authorities, and a little less to the beautiful and accurate science, 
he would have learnt better than to talk of Drake and Hawkins 
as sailing in the South Seas, which Sir John never saw in his 
life; or to speak of Columbus's wife, Felipa Mojiz, as “the 
mother of his son and chronicler, Diego.” Everybody who knows 
the subject is aware that it was not Diego, the son of the Portu- 
guese wife, but Ferdinand, the son of the Spanish mistress, 
Beatrice Enriquez, who wrote the life of the Admiral. The 
name of the Spanish officer who crushed the French colony in 
Florida was not Aviles de Menendez, but Pedro Menendez de 
Aviles, and he did not find Ribault’s people at St. Augustine, but 
at Fort Caroline, which was on the St. John’s River. The name 
of the Frenchman who is said to have avenged the slaughter was 
Gourgues, not Gourges. An “adelantado” was not an “ officer 
in chief command of an expedition of discoverers,” but the 
governor of a province, or a warden of the marches. Several of 
the Spanish explorers were named adelantados of the countries 
they could conquer, but that is quite another thing. It may be 
‘very smart to say that Columbus “came to the sober conclusion 
that the cause of certain phenomena must be that he was sailing 
over a bump in the globe”; but “certain phenomena” is a loose 
description of the meridian of no variation, and sounds very much 
like the vague phrase a man uses when he does not clearly know 
what he is writing about, and is anxious not to commit himself. 
Mr. Lummis, we are afraid, is not the avenger who will clear 
the fame of the Spanish Conquistadores, not even though he has 
the guidance of “the New School of American History.” His 
intention, we say again, is good. It is quite true, as he says, 
that the Spanish conquest in America was one of the most 
wonderful feats of heroism in history. It is no less certain that 
a great deal of cant has been talked about the crimes of the Con- 
quistadores. The Spanish Conquest will, in fact, bear comparison 
very fairly with the similar achievements of Dutchmen, French, or 
English, among barbarous or savage peoples. Several of the 
great Viceroys of the earlier times were men entitled to rank, 
for governing faculty, wisdom, and humanity, with the greatest 
of Anglo-Indian statesmen. So far we agree with Mr. Lummis ; 
but, unfortunately, he is one of those people who never know 
when to stop, and his learning is far too partial, too completely 
uncontrolled by that general knowledge which is so necessary for 
purposes of comparison. He draws the Spaniard of the sixteenth 
century as the mildest mannered man who ever conquered from 
the noblest motive. His insistence on the humanity and loving- 
kindness of the Conquistadores becomes at last perfectly ridiculous. 
If the “ young Saxon American,” to whom he writes, trusts Mr. 
Lummis, he will conclude, among other things, that Francisco 
Pizarro was a benefactor of the human race, which is absurd. 
At the same time it may do the young Saxon American good to 
have the “ other side of the story” set forth, even with exaggera- 
tion. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHIES. 
Leaders of Modern Industry. By G. Barnett Smith. London: W. H. 
Allen & Co. 1894. 
HAT there is room for such a book as Mr. Barnett Smith 


has made is a proposition that has evidently commended 
itself to his publishers, and one that we are not disposed to dis- 


pute. It may well prove to be the case that not one book only, 
but a whole series of the same stamp, may meet the requirements 
of a considerable class of readers. Leaders of Modern Industry 
is a manageable volume, containing nine or ten biographical 
notices of well-known men of the last hundred years who have 
distinguished themselves in contributing in an eminent degree 
to the material progress of the century. For information upon 
the lives and works of such men there is always a steady demand 
among readers, the great majority of whom are probably best 
satisfied with just such an amount of it as is here supplied—an 
amount, that is to say, that is sufficient to give a fairly complete 
view of the subject of each memoir. We have not all either the 
time or the inclination to read the lengthy biographies that appear 
even of men so famous as some of these captains of industry ; 
whilst most of us, on the other hand, do want to know something 
more about them than can be gleaned from obituary notices in 
the public press or from the necessarily abbreviated articles in 


Dictionaries of Biography. Moreover, press notices are ephemeral, - 
and complete biographical dictionaries are not to be found on. 


the shelves of every citizen any more than are complete col- 
lections of individual biographies. The publishers, therefore, are 
probably well advised in concluding that a work like the present 
should command a ready sale. Standing alone, it cannot pretend 
to anything approaching completeness even in its own particular 
field. Nor if it were designed to stand alone would the selection 
of subjects for treatment commend itself as the best that might 
have been made. The Stephensons, the Wedgwoods, the Fair- 
bairns, and perhaps one or two others of the individuals or 
families selected for notice, can scarcely be said nowadays to be 
associated with “modern” industry; and their stories have been 
repeated so often and in so many forms that there is the less 
reason for including them in a new work at this time of day, 


With such names as George Burns, Thomas Brassey, and Siemens 
the case is different. The life-story of each of these also has, it 
is true, been told in one form and another, but there was still 
room in their case for the kind of sketches that we get here. 
Anecdotes of George Stephenson and the “coo,” of “ Puffing 
Billy ” and the “ Rocket” are to us now as three times thrice-told 
tales ; Knight's Quarterly and the Penny Cyclopedia smack of an 
age that is past; and the engineering achievements of the elder 
Rennie have less interest for us of this generation as triumphs of 
successful skill and effort than the solid monuments he has 
left us in the unsurpassed beauty of Waterloo Bridge and the 
enduring massiveness of Plymouth Breakwater. But the life of 
George Burns and his association with the beginnings of the 
great Cunard line of Atlantic steamers belong to a chapter of 
contemporary history that is not yet closed. The Britannia, 
Acadia, Caledonia, and Columbia, built on the Clyde in 1840 
for the Atlantic service, were the direct forerunners and lineal 
ancestors of the great Cunarders of to-day, and marked an 
epoch in a course of experiment that has not yet reached its 
limit. The career of Thomas Brassey, again, so well depicted in 
Sir Arthur Helps’s “ Life,” belongs almost to this generation, and 
fittingly finds a place in the present volume; while the lifework 
of Sir William Siemens, chronicled by Mr. Pole no longer ago 
than 1886, is connected with some of the latest developments and 
adaptations of that marvellous electrical power which bids fair 
to play the part of Aaron's rod among the other forces of nature 
that the ingenuity of man has ensleved to serve his ends, Many 
other men whose names are similarly identified with the 
enormous growth of industrial enterprise and achievement 
during the past half-century have lived lives that would afford 
equal scope for the biographer; and it seems a pity that the 
careers of such men were not chosen for treatment in the 
present volume, to the exclusion of some of the subjects that have 
been worn threadbare. At any rate, if the present work meets 
with a success to justify the repetition of a similar experiment, 
there need be no lack of material. As to the manner in which 
Mr. Smith has fulfilled his task, if we have no very high praise 
for it, neither have we any particular fault to find. There is no 
pretence of originality. The chapters are almost entirely com- 
pressions or expansions of existing materials open to all comers. 
The author's comments and reflections are of the usual con- 
ventional, not to say commonplace, character. Butif there is no 
display either of brilliancy or profundity, a vein of chastened 
common sense runs through the whole which, while it preserves 
the style from giving offence to the critical, will probably com- 
mend the matter of the book to the average reader better than 
more showy qualities. Laborious is perhaps hardly the word to 
apply to a work entailing little or no research ; but it is at least 
correct, well balanced, and conscientious, 
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SCIENTIFIC ESSAYS. 


Lectures and Addresses. By Sir William Thomson (Baron 
Kelvin), P.R.S., LL.D., &c. Vol. 11—G and General Physics. 
With Illustrations. (“Nature” Series.) mdon and New York: 
Maemillan & Co. 1894. 


Life and Rock: a Collection of Zoological and Geological Essays. By R. 
B.A. F.G.S. &c. With Illustrations. (“ 


Series.) London: The Universal Press. 1894. 


es pendulum of thought swings to and fro in geology as in 

theology. The two studies, often deemed antagonistic, 
have this at least in common, that a truth at first has to struggle 
hard for existence, and is liable afterwards to degenerate into » 
superstition. In the earlier part of this century convulsions and 
cataclysms were the favourite solutions of all geological diffi- 
culties ; then arose the missionaries of “ uniformity,” whose creed 
has since become orthodox :—“That which is, hath been; the 
earth shows neither trace of a beginning nor sign of an end.” 
But geologists there are even now who, without disputing the 
general truth of the teaching of Hutton and Lyell, urge that, in 
virtually proclaiming the universe to be “a self-winding clock,” 
the latter have ventured to lengths which are neither warranted 
by geology nor to be reconciled with physics. These—the mode- 
rate uniformitarians, as they may be called—are indebted to 
Lord Kelvin, more than to any other man, for his emphatic pro- 
tests against over-confident trust in «ons practically without 
limit. 

He has arrived at his conclusion that geological time must be 
shortened by more than one line of investigation. It follows not 
only as a consequence of the general law of the dissipation of 
energy (to which one of these essays is devoted), but also from 
evidence which is furnished by both the earth and the sun. For 
instance, the length of the day depends on the velocity of the 
earth's rotation. If this were tripled we should have an eight 
hours day in a very literal sense. The change would not solve 
all social difficulties by dispersing employers and employed 
simultaneously into space, though it would materially affect the 
stability of existing relations by increasing the so-called centri- 
fugal force. Since the earth is cooling, it ought to be contract- 
ing, and, as a result, to be rotating more quickly. But, on the 
contrary, it is “slowing down.” This is due to the tides; the 
friction caused by these, like a drag or “skid,” slightly retards 
the earth's rotation. Thus the earth is not sufficiently “ uniformi- 
tarian” in its motion to serve as a perfectly accurate chrono- 
meter. It is true that, in the present state of our knowledge, an 
exact estimate cannot be made either of the retarding effect of 
the latter cause, or of the compensating effect of the former; 
but Lord Kelvin states that the retardation “must be some- 
thing very sensible,” amounting, according to an investigation 
made by Adams, and tested by Delaunay, Tait, and himself, to 
about twenty-two seconds in a century. It follows from this 
that the earth a hundred million years ago must have rotated 
faster and the centrifugal force have been greater than at pre- 
sent. Lord Kelvin admits that nothing in the present figure 
of the earth and the disposition of land and water is incon- 
sistent, as far as we know, with solidification at the latter epoch, 
but that to “go back to ten thousand million years ago— 
which does not satisfy some great geologists—the earth must 
have been rotating more than twice as fast as at present ; and, if 
it had been solid then, it must be now something totally different 
from what it is.” 

Again, the earth, as already said, is a cooling mass. It may 
be cross-examined as to its past history. Hot springs and 
volcanoes are indicative of a high internal temperature, and the 
inferences founded on these comparatively local phenomena are 
confirmed by observations of temperatures in mines, tunnels, and 
borings of various kinds, in whatever part of the earth they may 
be undertaken. These show that when once the limit is passed 
at which the diurnal and annual climatal changes cease to be 
sensible, the temperature gradually rises as the distance from the 
surface increases; the latest estimate of an average being one 
degree (Fahrenheit) for 64 feet. But this leads to the conclusion 
not only that the earth has cooled from a molten condition, but 
also that, for a considerable time after the surface had become solid, 
the temperature increased inwards much more rapidly than at 
present—a matter which has an important bearing on questions 
of metamorphism, and is in accordance with the general tendency 
of geological evidence. This solidification, in accordance with 
known laws of cooling, cannot have occurred at an epoch 
enormously remote; the most liberal allowance would be 100 
million years, and there are considerations which suggest that 
this estimate is very possibly excessive. Observations show that 
the earth is annually losing heat at a certain rate. Suppose that 
in the past this process went un with any approach to uniformity, 
and that the conductivity of the inner mass of the earth is similar 


to that of the surface rocks, it follows that the amount of heat 
lost during the last twenty millions of years would suffice to raise 
a quantity of surface rock roo times the earth’s bulk to a tempe- 
rature of 100° centigrade—or one of the earth's bulk to 10,000° 
centigrade. But at a temperature between 1,000° and 2,000° 
centigrade, silver, gold, iron, and probably most lavas, become 
molten. This result points yet more emphatically to a restriction 
of the time within which the earth has solidified. 

But the sun itself suggests a like inference. It is a mass of in- 
candescent matter, probably similar in composition to the earth, 
which is radiating heat into space. This process cannot continue, 
in accordance with any known laws of conductivity and cooling, 
for more than a few million years, neither can it have gone on 
in the past for any large number of million years, “ possibly not 
for 100 million years, almost certainly not for 500 million.” 
Indeed, in the first volume of these essays Lord Kelvin fixes 
this limit at 20 million years. 

These several lines of argument tend to the same result, that 
the life-history of the earth must be restricted within a period 
which thoroughgoing uniformitarians would reject as totally 
inadequate, and most geologists would consider barely sufficient. 
But Lord Kelvin admits that his numerical results are only 
approximations. They may be modified by further discoveries 
as to the conductivity and melting points of rocks, their changes 
in volume, the constitution of the earth and the sun, and various. 
causes affecting the rotation of the former. Meteoric showers, 
also, as Lord Kelvin himself has suggested, may supply fuel to 
the sun, though this source of supply, as he points out, must be 
less important than he was formerly disposed to think. But, 
though the results may be modified—and the true limit of 
terrestrial chronology be nearer to the 100 than to the 20 
million period—yet, as he emphatically states, the methods are 
valid, and geologists must restrict their drafts on the bank of 
time, and admit that the earth has been young and is growing old. 

Questions such as the internal constitution of the earth, the 
stability of its axis of rotation, the nature of ice and the effects. 
of a polar ice-cap on the sea level, are considered in other essays, 
and are well worthy of careful study. But in regard to the last 
—namely, the gradual raising of the sea level, and consequent 
submergence of the lands around the border of the ice-cap, we 
may remark that it fails to account, at any rate completely, for 
the submergence which certainly occurred during some part of 
the Glacial epoch; for the beaches and other sea-marks do not 
rise uniformly northwards along the circles of longitude, but 
give clear indications of differential movements of the earth’s 
crust itself. 

These essays must be carefully studied by every geologist. To 
many their conclusions will be unacceptable; they must be sub- 
jected, at any rate, to whatever indirect tests the science may 
provide. To all, however, it will be a great boon that such 
important writings have been collected into a book moderate in 
size and price. They are the more welcome because the fact that 
the third volume of the series had appeared before the second, 
and the latter had been delayed for nearly three years, had 
started the rumour, which now is shown to be incorrect, that 
Lord Kelvin had become doubtful of some of his conclusions 
relating to terrestrial physics. 

Lord Kelvin’s book, notwithstanding its title, can hardly be 
called “ popular,” though most clearly expressed; to Mr. Lydek- 
ker's, however, the epithet is more appropriate. This, also, is a 
collection of essays which have beeu already published. They 
deal with various zoological and geological subjects, and are 
lucidly and pleasantly written. Plain words are preferred to 
grandiloquent language, and technical terms are used only when 
avoidance of them would cause confusion. In these days of 
scientific pedantry it is refreshing to find a paleontologist so 
distinguished as Mr. Lydekker compassionating “ those lovers of 
Nature who are too often repelled by the number of hard words 
they meet with in the books professedly written for their edifica- 
tion.” Many of the articles are of unusual interest, and will 
be very helpful, since they deal with the borderland between 
zoology and geology, to students of either science ; for they supply, 
succinctly and attractively, information which otherwise could 
only be obtained by much searching, not only through text-bocks, 
but also through original memoirs. Of these the articles on “ The 
Oldest Fishes and their Fins,” “The Extinction of Animals,” and 
“ Living Fossils ”—that is, the representatives of creatures which 
once were abundant but have now almost disappeared—are excel- 
lent examples. The book, in short, is a most interesting one, 
“ popular” in the best sense of the word, and is worthy of type 
more attractive and of illustrations better executed ; that is, of 
being published in a slightly more expensive form. An index, 
however, should be added to any future edition. 
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NEW PRINTS. 


“po engravings come to us from the Librairie de l’Art. 
They are curiously in contrast, regarded as examples of 
contemporary French taste. One, “Le Chat Malade,” by M. 
Ribot, etched by M. Giroux, represents a girl seated with a black 
and white cat in her lap. Behind her is another figure feeling the 
cat’s pulse. There are no accessories, nothing to relieve the ugli- 
ness of the two females, Technically, everything is exactly as it 
ought to be, and the engraving, if a little coarse and rough in 
places, is at least suitable to the subject ; but before we can admire 
M. Ribot’s picture in black and white we must divest our minds of 
the idea that the first object of art is to give pleasure. Mr. 
William Richmond made some sensible remarks on impressionism 
at a school of art the other night. He called it a kind of 
bacillus, and said that those who were once overcome by the 
complaint found it extremely difficult to throw it off. We have 
no right to cast all the blame on French art. Bonington and 
Constable lived before any Frenchman had taken to impressionism; 
but undoubtedly there is a tendency in the French school of the 
present day to go far beyond Constable, and not only to be in- 
different to the beauty of a subject, but actually to prefer what is 
ugly. 

The “Legon de Musette” is a very different kind of thing. 
To begin with, it has the merit of being pretty, if perhaps 
@ little commonplace. The original picture is by M. Deyrolle, 
and the engraving is by M. Gaujean. A pleasant-looking peasant 
girl is trying, under the tuition of a boy, to play on the French 
horn. The composition is excellent, all the leading lines are in 
the right places, and the figures, if not beautiful, are certainly 
graceful. The woodland scene, too, is pleasing; the wild flowers 
and the oak-leaves against the sky being not only pretty but well 
composed. Composition is very desirable in a picture, but it is 
necessary in an engraving. Harmony of colour may carry off 
want of composition in a painting, but the best harmony is lost 
when we come to black and white. 


THE CONGO FREE STATE AND ITS BIG GAME SHOOTING. 


Travel and Adventure in the Cungo Free State, and its Big Game Shooting. 
By Bula N’Zau. I )lustrated from the Author’s sketches, With Map. 
London: Chapman & Hall. 1894. 


7s author of these adventures in the Congo Free State is 
Mr. H. Bailey. The name on the title-page, Bula N’Zau, 
signifies “the elephant smasher.” It was bestowed by the 
natives, just as the title “ Rock-splitter” was given to Mr. H. M. 
Stanley when he sent rocks flying into the air and made a way 
for his steamers on dry land. That Mr. Bailey fully justifies his 
appellation does not admit of the smallest doubt. Indeed, to 
speak plainly, the slaughter of elephants, hippopotami, and 
buffaloes to the extent described in these pages is only excusable 
on the ground that, but for fresh meat, Mr. Bailey’s camp- 
followers must have starved. Fowls and ducks were occasionally 
to be had and a kind of bread called chickwanga; but the native 
appetite is not easily satisfied, and to one tribe of Haussas 
nothing seems to have come amiss—snakes, tough elephants, and 
dead crocodiles and hippopotami that could be scented for a 
quarter of a mile. Still there is something to cause a slight 
shudder in the details of huge animals spouting blood and 
knocked over like water-bucks and antelopes by the precise and 
powerful weapons which modern science has provided for the 
sportsman. The most vulnerable part of the elephant, says 
the author, is four inches above an imaginary line connecting 
the eyes, and they can be brought to their knees by bullets 
planted in the chest when charging, or from a side shot in 
the shoulder. The buffalo has long been known as the most 
vicious and dangerous of African beasts, and Mr. Bailey once or 
twice had a narrow escape from a charge in the open. The 
danger from the hippopotamus is that it is always taking a bath, 
and you have to follow it in a boat. It has a trick of diving and 
coming up either right under or close to the frail bark in 
which the sportsman is sitting. When hard hit the hippo 
sinks like a stone, but generally floats in a few hours, and can be 
towed to shore, where it is speedily dismembered. 


’ We confess to taking more interest in Mr. Bailey’s accounts of 
‘the climate, the prospects of trade, and the manners and customs 
of native chiefs than in his pursuit of big game through grass and 
tree jungle, when whole days were spent to no purpose, and then 
at other times the author bagged half a dozen monsters in 
‘almost as many shots. The climate must have been trying, and 
in the end it was stronger than Mr. Bailey, who must be blessed 
with a constitution of cast iron lined with cotton. Some fifteen 


of his acquaintances fell victims to fever, spleen, and liver. The 
author spent days under a tropical sun and nights in rain which 
penetrated his slender tent, without ill effects. There was at the 
back of the station of Massabe a fetid swamp on which Mr. 
Bailey gave some friends a nice little day’s shooting at duck 
and snipe. The next day they were all down with fever. Mr. 
Bailey went there repeatedly and was proof against malaria. 
“Everything,” he adds sorrowfully, is against you in such a 
country, “fevers, ague, rheumatism, skin diseases, and ulcers.” 
Then there were the lesser trials, not deadly or dangerous, but 
obstructive of comfort by day and of sleep by night. Mosquitoes 
swarmed to an extent not equalled in the Bengal Terai. Jiggers— 
imported, it was said, originally by a slaver from the Brazils— 
laid their eggs in the hand and foot, and the ceremony of ex- 
amination and extraction was imperative every morning before 
the day’s tramp could begin. The native trusts to palm-oil when 
it is to be had, as a safeguard against such pests, But there 
were frequent cases where a toe or a finger had been lost owing 
to festering sores and want of precaution. 

The settlers in this delectable climate, mostly natives of France 
or Belgium, appear to have made themselves as comfortable as 
circumstances would permit. We have sketches of bungalows 
with enclosed gardens and cleared spaces, and picturesque views 
of rivers and lakes. The residences, it is true, hardly seem above 
the proportions of a staging roadside bungalow in an Indian 
district not yet pierced by the rail. From Leopoldville planned 
and built by Mr. Stanley, and named after the King of the 
Belgians, there is a fine view of Stanley Pool, sixteen miles in 
length and fourteen in breadth, Brazzaville, a French station, 
is just opposite. As at Kwamouth where the river Kwa unites 
with the Congo, there is a fair amount of cultivation in maize 
and manioc, and open plains dotted with belts and clumps of 
wood, Here Mr. Bailey saw the Queen of the tribe of Bayanzies, 
who stood six feet in height and offered a slave-girl at the price 
of nine hundred mitakos, or brass rods eighteen inches long. 
These sort of offers must have been somewhat embarrassing. 
On another occasion a prince named Tarli, clad in a red cloth 
coat with brass buttons, sent the adventurous Englishman a 
present of fowls, a goat, and some manioc, and asked him to take 
his daughter in addition. With some hesitation the offer was 
accepted, and the princess seems to have acted as interpreter and 
courier, doing all the talking with villagers, and laying down the 
law as to supplies. Of manners and customs generally the 
picture is not attractive. Adultery may be condoned by fines in 
cloth and rum; deceit and theft come naturally ; and religion is a 
pure matter of fetishes and charms. In handicrafts considerable 
skill has been attained. Baskets, water-bottles, pipes, and spears 
combine utility with something of elegance; and the natives 
have a way of smoking and drying the flesh of animals which 
preserves it for a fortnight and more. Green sticks are tied to- 
gether so as to make a sort of matting. This is supported by 
other sticks about two feet in height. Under this is lit a fire, of 
which the heat dries the meat without roasting it. Another 
custom, termed “ blood-brotherhood,” is singularly repulsive ; 
but it seems to have been indispensable for safe travel through 
the different tribes. A kid is slain and two pieces of its liver 
are warmed in a fire, but not thoroughly cooked. The sequel of 
this ceremony is best given in the author's own words :— 


‘ Subila’s chief minister made a slight incision with a knife 
in my left arm, my headman doing the same in that of 
Subila. As soon as the blood commenced to trickle down we 
were each handed a piece of the liver, I having to rub mine 
in the blood flowing trom Subila’s arm, and he in that coming 
from mine. Then, grasping each other's hand, we had to eat 
the unpalatable morse! before the whole assembly.’ 


After this the heads of both these “blood-brothers” were 
covered with a large piece of cloth, and adjurations by the 
headman and the minister followed, cursing the principal parties 
and all their relations if ever the contract were broken. Some 
useful hints about clothing, ammunition, and apparatus are given, 
Spare rifles and guns should be taken, as there is no repairing a 
damaged weapon. The 577 express is as good as or better than 
a4or8 bore, These latter weigh more than seventeen pounds, 
and are very trying on along hot day’s tramp. Fowling-pieces 
are essential, seeing that grass jungles and swamps afford sport 
with partridges, guinea-fowls, and snipe and plover. Tents must 
be made of green waterproof canvas, with an extra sheet, or what 
is known in India as a double roof, to keep off the sun. Beds 
should be of canvas that can be folded in a small bag; two 
blankets, and a waterproof sheet, folding chairs and tables, 
canteens and air-tight boxes weighing about 65 lbs. for clothes 
and provisions, complete the equipment ; a covered portable ba'h 
is a bit of luxury. The sportsman should be clothed in flannel, 
kh vki dress, and wear light and supple shoes. We are surprised 
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to find no mention of quinine or of a medicine-chest. This book 
certainly is a record of much skill and endurance, coupled with 
valuable information for brother sportsmen who are not likely to 
be very numerous, and who must be made of blood and iron if 
they are to return home alive from such a country, with its 


charging buffaloes, fevers, and tropical pests. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Les origines du Concordat. Par Léon Séché. 2 vols. Paris: Delagrave. 
Sur le chemin du doute. Par l’Abbé Hautefeuille. Paris: Perrin. 

La voie douloureuse, Par Jean Dornis. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

La Duchesse Jean. Par Paul Perrot et Félix Cohen. Paris: Calmann 


Lévy. 
Enigme sans clef. Par Madame Urbain Ratazzi. Paris: Ollendorff. 
Pour un faux. Par le Comte Wodzinski. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
Jeanne de Mauguet, Par Claude Vignon. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


¢ ape history of the Gallican Church has been, like most parts 
of French history, the subject recently of many serious 
studies; and that which M. Léon Séché (who had already shown 
his competence in Les derniers Jansénistes) has now added to them 
deserves one of the first places in the group. The first volume 
is devoted to the negotiations between Pius VI. and the 
Directory, the second to those between Pius VII. and the Con- 
sulate. The documents upon which the narrative is based, and 
which figure in abstract or in extenso, are drawn partly from the 
Alcala records, where the correspondence of the Chevalier d’Azara 
with the Marquis del Campo is kept, and partly from those of the 
French Foreign Office. It is, no doubt, an extremely interesting 
thing to trace the process by which a purely anti-ecclesiastical, if 
not purely atheistic Government like that of the Jacobin phase of 
the Revolution was changed into one which, at least in an Erastian 
sense, recognized the connexion between Church and State; and 
it certainly has never been possible to do this to the same extent 
before. And it so happens that M. Séché’s work comes very appro- 
priately to give the facts and documents, just after the publication 
of M. Taine’s unfinished History gave the criticism, of the ecclesi- 
astical establishment as it has existed for the last century in 
France, To tell the truth, no better result could be expected 
from the origin ; and no origin more suitable could even be con- 
jectured for the results. The ignorant reproach of English Non- 
conformists that the Church with us is the creature of the State 
does actually apply to the Church of France, and the purpose of 
Bonaparte in arranging the Concordat could have produced 
nothing better. The centralization and the destruction of per- 
sonal independence and spontaneous as well as historic life which 
characterize the Code, the arrangement of local government, 
and all the rest of the Revolutionist-Napoleonic reconstruction of 
France, characterize the Concordat also, and the fruits have been 
the same. 

We have the highest respect for the Abbé Hautefeuille’s 
principles and objects; but we doubt whether he is wise in his 
method of asserting the one and trying to effect the other. That 
method is rather English than French, and rather eighteenth 
than nineteenth century. The volume is in verse—a series of 
authentic Alexandrine couplets, occasionally varied by lyric 
strophes, dealing successively with the “ Etat religieux du monde 
actuel,” the “Existence de Dieu,” the immortality of the soul, 
Christ, and so forth. The Abbé undertakes in seven pages, and 
perhaps a gross of lines, to demonstrate the “ Fausseté de Maho- 
met, Bouddha, Confucius, du Judaisme actuel.” In another space, 
as large or as small, he flagellates the “ insuffisance des sectes 
anti-Catholiques” by summoning Luther and Photius, calling 
them very hard names, and requesting them to produce such 
saintly personages as the Church of Rome has produced—a 
test which we should have thought a little dangerous, unless, 
as we half suspect, the Abbé is going to argue in a circle, 
by defining a Church as that which produces saints, and a 
saint as that which is produced by the Church of Rome, and by 
her only. Not, we are fully prepared to acknowledge, that verse- 
arguers, on whatever side, in religious matters have, as a rule, 
been impeccably logical. Dryden, the best logician who ever 
argued in verse, made but a so-so business of it in his negative 
mood of Reiigio Laict, and a still worse one in his positive one of 
The Hind and the Panther. But the Abbé might, like Dryden, 
have given us fine verse, if not conclusive argument. We cannot 


Tl est vrai, me diront quelques-uns parmi vous, 
Que telle ne fut pas l’intention pour nous, 
(which may be rendered— 


’Tis true, as some of you perhaps will mention, 
That such was not precisely our intention) 


as very fine verse. It chiefly resembles those passages of Crabbe 


which provoked the wicked parodies of Rejected Addresses. Still 
the sincerity of the effort is beyond doubt, and there are passages 
in it more poetical than the unlucky couplet which we have just 
been unkind, though not, we think, unfair, enough to cite. 

A letter from the last of the poets major of France, M. Leconte 
de Lisle, who has died since the publication of the book, adds to 
La voie douloureuse an interest somewhat greater than the usual, 
and rather banal, letter of recommendation, something akin to 
which is, we regret to see, becoming not uncommon in England. 
In France it has become so long usual that it need not be 
rebuked ; though why Tomkins’s recommendation of Hopkins’s 
novel should make it go down with Popkins we never could see. 
If Tomkins were at liberty to write, and if Hopkins in that case 
were bound to publish, such a letter as “My dear Hopkins,— 
I have read many bad novels, but never one quite so bad as 
yours,” the expression of the contrary opinion might have some 
weight; but not as it is. As for La wie douloureuse, it does 
not strike us as remarkably good or remarkably bad. It is the 
history of the situation where one young woman falls in love 
with another young woman's fiancé, or he with her—a situation 
not uncommon and painful enough, no doubt, but of a painfulness 
hard to render really tragic. 

La Duchesse Jean is a sequel to Le Duc Jean, by the same 
authors, These sequels are getting more and more popular in 
France. 

Mme. Ratazzi’s “ Keyless Enigma” is, as far as we can make 
out, Woman herself; and Heaven forbid that we should deny 
the truth of the description. The stories of which the book is 
composed show a good deal of observation and a rather traitorous 
plain-speaking ; but they are not very well told. Pour un faux 
is one of Count Wodzinski’s numerous Russian-Jew stories; and 
Jeanne de Mauguet is, as the publishers announce, a “new” 
edition, though they do not say whether second or twenty-second. 
Claude Vignon is generally worth reading, and is so here. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


ager career of Lord Amherst, so far as it is concerned with 
India, is much less complicated with matters administrative 
and military that are of a controversial nature than those of some 
other “ Rulers of India.” The story of the Burmese war, its 
causes and its issues, is retold with excellent clearness and direct- 
ness by Mrs. Ritchie and Mr. Richardson Evans in Lord Amherst 
(Oxford : at the Clarendon Press), the new volume of the “ Rulers 
of India” series. Lord Amherst’s Burmese policy did not, of 
course, escape contemporary censure. The remoteness of the 
field of expedition, the extraordinary lack of information con- 
cerning the country and the people, and the apparently limitless 
expense to which the Government was committed by the enter- 
prise, were sufficient at the time to inspire distrust and alarm in 
many. The significance of a war, rightly described as “a glorious 
enterprise” by the present writers, and as “great,” judged with 
the full knowledge of the greatness of its consequences, was not 
to be clearly discerned by all statesmen in England. Even 
statesmen fail sometimes in divining the future. We must not 
blame them, as the writers of this capital sketch of the war 
charitably insist, if they felt the risks of the undertaking, and 
failed to foresee the advantages and gains that might ensue. As 
it was, the conduct of the campaign called forth the more justifi- 
able criticism, and not the policy of the Governor-General, this 
kind of criticism having the advantage denied to statesmanship 
of “learning wisdom after the event.” We are told that “the 
war was blamed at home because the early stages were gloomy 
and almost calamitous.” Precisely so. Yet some of our wars 
have opened far more disastrously, and were much less blamed. 
The occupation of Rangoon by Sir Archibald Campbell, for in- 
stance, was an early stage of the enterprise, and was effected 
with almost ridiculous ease. Apart from the history of the 
Burmese war, which fills the greater part of the volume before 
us, the leading events of Lord Amherst’s period of rule are 
the brilliant capture of Bhartpur and the mutinous outbreak 
of Sepoys at Barrackpur. It is curious that this simple 
affair of the Barrackpur mutiny should have aroused more 
controversy than th» p»icy of the Burmese war. It led to 
the serious expectation cf Lord Amberst’s recall at the 
moment, though it is clear from a letter, now published for 
the first time, written by the Duke of Wellington to Lord 
Liverpool, that the English Government possessed no grounds 
for such a step and did not contemplate it. The Duke's letter 
completely exonerates Lord Amherst from the charge of 
arbitrary and undue punishment of the mutineers. There is no 
doubt that the demonstration of native troops at Barrackpur 
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was an intolerable act of mutiny. As to the statement that 
their guns were not loaded, it affected their mutinous act not 
a whit, and is disproved by a marginal note, written apparently 
by Lord Amherst, on the Duke’s letter. They were called 
upon to lay down their arms, and were warned of the con- 
sequences if they did not obey. They refused, and suffered the 
consequences. The unprotected position of the Governor- 
General at Barrackpur was extremely critical, and prompt 
action was imperative. Whether the disaffection of the troops 
might not have been allayed in the first instance by more judicious 
treatment is a question that does not invalidate the means 
employed to meet the dangerous crisis that arose. The 
“ miserable sequel,” as it is termed, might have been miserable 
indeed if the Home Government had given way before senti- 
mental clamour, as has happened more than once since. 

A genial and picturesque personality is commemorated in Lady 
Elvey’s Life and Reminiscences of George J. Elvey (Sampson 
Low & Co.) For nearly half a century Sir George Elvey filled 
the post of organist at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and every- 
body knows with what dignity and success. In the musical 
world his repute as an organist and composer was speedily 
established, and the St. George’s choir, under his rule, acquired 
enduring fame. Determined in reform, he was unostentatious in 
carrying out his plans of reform. He might have written the 
record of his life’s work ; but he preferred to magnify his office 
by quietly and resolutely doing the work at his hand, rather 
than chattering of himself and his projects. He kept no diary, 
as Lady Elvey tells us, and he destroyed his correspondence. 
But, although Sir George has not straightened the path of 
the biographer, and has “ straitened” it rather by his dislike 
of any kind of self-assertion and publicity, Lady Elvey’s sketch 
of her husband is exceedingly lifelike and interesting, and many 
of his friends and pupils contribute substantial and characteristic 
recollections, Fortunately, Sir George’s correspondents did not 
follow his example, but they have preserved his letters. He was 
only nineteen at the time of his appointment as organist to Queen 
Adelaide, but he had already gained the Gresham College gold 
medal. From the first he set about reforming the gross inefli- 
ciency of the choir and introducing a higher order of church music, 
On his arrival at Windsor in 1835 he found “things in a very 
disordered state.” The service and anthems, it seemed, were 
fixed by the organist. The lay-clerks, not the minor canons, gave 
out the anthems, and the clergy and choir entered the chapel in 
a slovenly manner. The organ-blower, however, was friendly. 
“T tell you what, young man,” he said to Elvey, “whenever you 
wants wind you shall ’ave it.” Yet on Elvey’s first Sunday, just 
as the voluntary was drawing to a close, he shouted, “ Done, sir ?” 
loud enough for every one to hear. Things were not conducted 
decently and in order during these times, Any man less single- 
hearted in his passionate devotion to music might have been dis- 
heartened by the task which Sir George Elvey grappled with so 
strenuously. Organists are not, we believe, even now munifi- 
cently paid for their services, and it is not too much to say that 
Sir George was repaid by the exceeding great reward of the suc- 
cess that waited on his resolute enthusiasm. The story of his 
labours is very well told in Lady Elvey’s volume, and well de- 
serves to be held in honour by all lovers of music. 

The new Yellow Book (Mathews & Lane) is as undistinguished 
as the first issue, or, if distinguished in any way, is distinguished 
precisely as the first volume is distinguished. Mr. Henry James in 
“The Coxon Fund” is much more diffuse and much less amusing 
than in his former contribution. Mr, Frederick Greenwood em- 
ploys the form of fiction, or true relation, with good effect from 
an artistic point of view, in setting forth a kind of lay sermon on 
the “Gospel of Content.” For the rest, the letterpress, or “ litera- 
ture,” as Mr. Hamerton would have it, comprises rather more than 
the magazine average of amateurish short stories, excepting only 
the grimly impressive “Cousin Louis,” by Ella D'Arcy. M, 
Dauphin Meunier’s article on Mme. Réjane, apart from some 
redundancy and indiscretion of epithets, has something of the in- 
sight of portraiture and a happy touch of the picturesque. The 
verse is of the ordinary “ poet’s corner” kind, save Mr. Alfred 
Hayes’s stanzas, “My Study,” which are notable for good 
‘workmanship rather than inspiration. Mr. William Watson's 
“Epigram” leaves us marvelling, if it be possible for Mr. 
Watson to give a more meagre illustration of his theory of the 
epigram. If Harrington’s epigrams are mere “ relations,” as Ben 
Jonson thought, what are Mr. Watson's likely to arrive at ? 
The irreducible flatness and pointlessness of a bare statement. 
Mr. Beardsley’s facile invention and decorative resources are 
well displayed, after the mode of the artist’s “Salome ” designs, 
in the three drawings of Marionettes. The study of three Café 
waiters is extremely clever. Excellent also is the so-called “ Por- 
trait of Madame Réjane,” a drawing in fine outline, every curve of 


which has expression. Mr. Wilson Steer’s contributions—especi- 
ally the studio interior—are of an aggressive kind of cleverness. 
They make a clamorous appeal for your regard, and gain admiration 
for their dexterity chiefly. So, too, is it with Mr. Walter 
Sickert’s grotesque portrait of Mr. Beardsley and “Ada Lund- 
berg.” Mr. Sickert’s “Old Bedford Music Hall,” however, is 
admirable for force and atmosphere. Other notable drawings are 
Mr. Sargent’s “ Portrait of Henry James,” “The Lamplighter,” 
by Mr. Hartrick, and Mr, Walter Crane’s “ Renaissance of 
Venus.” 


Although much has been written of the late General Gordons 
and the life and character of the hero of Khartoum are cherished 
in the memory of all English people, there is nothing of vain 
repetition in the little book, More About Gordon, by “One who 
Knew Him Well” (Bentley & Son). The writer is a lady who 
first met Gordon in 1867 at Gravesend, when he was engaged in 
the building of forts for the defence of the lower waters of the 
Thames. “ My friendship with him,” she writes, “ extends over a 
long period of years,” and the last of the eighty-six letters she 
received from Gordon was written from Khartoum on the day of 
his arrival there. It will be evident to every reader of this 
interesting record of friendship and correspondence, that she not 
only knew Gordon well, but observed and studied his character 
with understanding and full sympathy. The letters selected are 
written at various dates from Galatz, Southampton, or the 
Soudan, and are full of characteristic touches. His absorbed 
interest in his Gravesend “boys” is repeatedly shown. He 
could never forget his “ Kings,” as he calls them, or “ Royalty” 
collectively ; and once, after visiting Kenilworth and Warwick, 
he wrote :—“‘ Would you have cared whether you were Guy, 
Earl of Warwick, or the shoemaker of the village, or the Earl of 
Leicester, or the baker? All are in ruins—so sad it seemed. 
How far better is it to be allowed to be kind to a little lamb 
than to govern kingdoms!” In another letter he speaks of the 
deadening effect of “living in one’s self,” and confesses he is tired 
of his own moans and those of others, and recommends “ taking 
in washing” as the antidote to life’s ills, “even if we pay for 
being allowed to do the washing, instead of being paid for it.” 
Were there need for it, we might quote pages from this pro- 
foundly interesting book. 


Under the title “Studia Sinaitica” we have received from 
Messrs. C. J. Clay & Sons a Catalogue of the Syriac MSS, in the 
Convent of St. Catharine on Mount Sinai, compiled by Mrs. 
Lewis, and An Arabic Version of St. Paul's Epistles to the Romans, 
Corinthians, and Galatians, with a portion of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, edited by Mrs. Gibson from a ninth-century MS. in 
the same convent. Mrs. Lewis's Catalogue extends to 276 ex- 
amples, some of which are left undescribed owing to the loss or 
removal of the MSS., and is “ bilingual throughout,” the descrip- 
tive portions being written in English and modern Greek, accord- 
ing to a stipulation of the owners of the MSS, The Catalogue 
is illustrated by specimen leaves from various MSS., among the 
more important of which is a page, photographed from the 
palimpsest discovered by Mrs. Lewis in 1892, which contains, 
among other writings, the four Gospels in Syriac. An appendix 
of fragments by Mr. J. Rendel Harris, and some additional 
notes by Mr. J. F. Stenning, are added to the list of MSS. Mrs. 
Gibson’s transcription of the Arabic version of the Pauline 
Epistles gives the text according to modern orthography, on the 
recommendation of the late Mr. Robertson Smith, by whom the 
publication of the transcription was first suggested. 


Mr. Stephen Fiske makes a kind of reappearance to English 
readers, as Mr. J. L. Hatton indicates in his preface, in the series 
of “fugitive stories” entitled Jack’s Partner (Gay & Bird), 
having contributed in bygone years to English magazines, and 
edited various journals in London. Mr. Fiske’s short stories are 
well told, for the most part, and well varied. They are of the 
kind that should entertain the traveller for an hour on the railway 
without undue excitement. 


Major-General John R. Hume’s Reminiscences of the Crimean 
Campaign (Unwin Brothers) is not lacking in the spirit of the 
veteran who recalls his fighting days, and shows how fields were 
won, General Hume’s recollections of the Crimean War are set 
forth in spirited yet unadorned style. What he saw with his 
own eyes is transcribed with vivid effect, and what he narrates of 
others has appropriate brevity and point. He describes in lively 
terms life in the trenches before Sebastopol; and his account 
of the abortive attack on “ Waterloo” day is one of many rousing 
passages in his capital little book. 

Recollections of a different order are offered to the curious 
public in the Reminiscences of Chief-Inapector Littlechild 
(Leadenhall Press), a book that contains some good “true 
stories,” chiefly of the wiles and plots of loan-office swindlers, 
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forgers of cheques, and of jewel robberies, “The great Turf 
frauds,” and strange cases of mistaken identity. Some of the 
most striking of Mr. Littlechild’s experiences deal with the 
mysteries of “cheque-raising.” Unlike some authorities, Mr. 
Littlechild is no despiser of disguise, though his “ make-up ” was 
not facial, but an affair of clothes. The garb of a curate has 
been known to pay, while as a sweep your detective has been 
irresistible, 


The Blind, as Seen through Blind Eyes (Putnam’s Sons), is a 
translation by Dr. Park Lewis, of the New York Institution for the 
Blind, of one of the most remarkable books on the education of 
the blind that was ever published. The author, M. Maurice 
de ls S zeranne, became blind in his ninth year, was educated at 
the Nasional Institution for the Blind, in Paris, and has devoted 
his lite to improving the condition of the blind, especially in 
providing books and magazines printed in “ Braille,” and thus 
reinforcing oral instruction by the printed word. He has estab- 
lished “ Braille” libraries and journals—both monthly and 
weekly journals—and published a large number of books and 
pamphlets on the education of the blind, many of which have 
been frequently translated into other languages, The present 
volume—Les Aveugles, par un Aveugle—treats in an admirable 
spirit of schools for the blind, and contains an interesting histori- 
cal sketch of the subject, from the days of Valentine Haiiy to the 
present time. 


Mr. Norman Gale’s romance of a private tutor, A June Romance 
(Rugby: Over), though not, like Calverley’s, told in verse, takes 
a somewhat unusual form, since it is set forth in extracts from a 
diary kept by the private tutor, whose diurnal entries are as 
effuse as the diaries of young ladies of old-fashioned romances, 
and, like them, varied by verse. It is mainly charged with the 
story of the wooing and winning of the fair Alice, the sister of 
the particular “young Augustus Edward” whom the private 
tutor trains. The story, save for some affectation of phrase, is 
prettily told. 


The humour of the ‘candid friend” imparts a tonic quality to 
Mr. Arthur Wallace's pleasant sketch, Lord Rosebery, his Words 
and Work (Drane), of which we have received a second edition. 


The annual issue of that compact and useful manual and 
directory Low's Handbook to the Charities of London (Sampson 
Low & Co.) is before us, and the editor, Mr. H. R. Dumville, 
notes as usual the “ financial inefficiency ” of the leading institu- 
tions, while their activity in good work and their claims to public 
support increase apace. Yet more than half a million has been 
bequeathed during last year to metropolitan charities, a consider- 
able advance over the previous year’s bequests. 


Messrs. Whiting & Sons issue their annual Holiday Directory 
to some six hundred seaside and inland haunts of tourists— 
abundant matter for the selection of the perplexed holiday- 
maker. 


Among new editions we have to note the late Sir Andrew 
Ramsay’s Physical Geology and Geography of Great Britain 
(Stanford), edited by H. B. Woodward, F.G.S., sixth edition, 
with illustrations and map; JZoliday Papers, by the Rev. Harry 
Jones, second series (Smith, Elder, & Co.); The Author's Manual, 
by Percy Russell (Digby, Long, & Co.), seventh edition ; and My 
Ducats and My Daughter, by P. H. Hunter and W. Whyte 
(Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier). 


We have also received Practical Lessons in Physical Measure- 
ment, by Alfred Earl, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.), an introductory 
“ Laboratory Course” for school use; English Records, “a com- 
panion to the History of England,” by Henry Elliot Malden 
(Methuen & Co.); Nature's Method in the Evolution of Life 
(Fisher Unwin) ; Agnosta, and other Poems, by “ Quasi Nessuno” 
(Simla: Cotton & Morris); Gdipus at Colonus, translated from 
Sophocles by Arthur Compton Auchmuty (Simpkin & Co.); 
Euripides in English Verse, the Tragedies translated by Arthur 
S. Way, M.A., in three volumes (Macmillan & Co.), Vol. L; 
Trionfo della Morte, by Gabriele d’Annunzio (Milan: Treves), 
second edition ; and A Manual of Marks on Pottery and Porce- 
lain, by W. H. Hooper and W.C. Phillips (Macmillan & Co.), 
new edition, revised and enlarged. 
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MAPLE & CO.’S 


Stock of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS 


RUGS 
Is greater in extent and variety than all the other Stocks in 
Europe combined, 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 
PARIS, SMYRNA, AND SULTANABAD 
Established Half a Century 


THEATRES, &c. 


CRYST: AL PALAOE. —Fairylike Illumination of the Nortlr 

Tower Garden Every Evening. “ The prestiont ishing the way of outdoor illumina-- 
(Bl b rel ti ar! rrol. a e Crys! ‘alace itary Band. 
Conductors. Charles R.A.M., and Mr. Charles Goatrey, J 


PALACE FIREWORKS.—Magnificent Display 
BROC BROCK CO. Biestricity outdone ‘in brillanes 6y new. aud ects. 

-y Cr Palace Firework displays always take place. Admission, 

Shilling. alf price. 


THIS EXHIBITION WILL SHORTLY CLOSE. 
(THE GRAVES GALLERIES, 6 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


ON _EXHIBITIO 
A SUPERB, WATER: COLOUR COLLECTION, 
COUNT GIALLIN 
IN THE MEDITERRANBAN, 
hich has been by Royalty. 


LAWRIE cO., 15 OLD BOND STREET, W. 


OF CHOICE OPEN, 10 TO6 DAILY. 
HN SELL 
“A By Jone LANDSCAPE,” 


By J. RuyspakL. 
Also Works by Stark, Raeburn, Constable, Hoppner, Morland, Maris, Decamps, &c. &e. 


BRITIseh MUSEUM.—DEPARTMENT of PRINTS and 


DRAWINGS. — The Exhibition Gallery of PRINTS and PRAWINGS will be 
te, y on Monday, September 10. Stu 
ugust Is, to Saturday Be ember inclusive 


CLOSED on Thursday, = 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


ASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM 
(WITH QUEEN'S FACULTY OF MEDICINE). 
. FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE. 
Principal: PROFESSOR R. 8. HEATH, M.A., Cantab. ; D.Sc., Lond. 


SESSION 189-95. 


THE SESSION WILL COMMENCE ON MONDAY, OCTOBER 1. 
Complete COURSES of INSTRUCTION are previo 6 for the mae | Examinations in 
Arts and Science and the Preliminary (M.B. f the satizesaltg of 
London ; for Students of Civil, Mechanical, or for Electrical rjcal, Engineer rand for those who 
desire to obtain an acquaintance ¥ith some bi may, how- 
ever, attend any class or combination of ~ De 


There is also a Faculty of Medicine, A Syllabus, containing full ag is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Cornish, New Street, Birmingham, Price 6d. ; by post, 7: 


mt Sytighus of the pation of Arts and Science, containing full information as to the 
Courses. and Hours, Fees, Tentrenee and 
Birmingham, 


s Lecture a 8 
other Scholarships. Prizes, is published by M RNISH, New Street, 


by post, 
may be obtained on application to 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary and Registrar. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS, 

Systematic  Lostares and Laboratory Work in the subjects of the Preliminary 
Scientific and Intermed B.Se. Buominations of the University of London will commence 
on October |, and oy till July 
at for the whole course, £18 14s., e eis 16s, to students of the Hospital; or £5 5s. each for 

ingle su 

here is a Special Class for the January Examination. 
For Cortar particulars apply to the WARDEN of the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 


E.C 
‘A Handbook forwarded on application. 


Cry AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 


President—Hi.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Chairman of Council—The Right Hon. the EARL OF SELBORNE, F.R.S. 
SESSION 1891-95, 


The ATION BE AMINATION the CENTRAL TECHNICAL COL- 
LEGE will be held on September e@ ENUtRANCE EXAMINATION of 
the | of the MECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY, on September 18. 


CITY AND GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL 


COLLEGE. 
A College for higher Teshatesl Instruction, ada requirements of persons who 
to become + Mechanical, or lectrical Bs Engineers, Chemical and other 


ring 
and Teachers. 

MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT under the direction of Professor BEREICH. 
F.R.8. FNGINEERING DEPARTMENT under Professor UNWIN, f.R.S 
(Dean). PHYSICAL and ELECTRICAL DE PARTMENT ie Professor AYWION, 
F.R.S. CHEMIC AL DEPARTMENT under Professor ARMSTRONG, Ph.D., F.R.S. 

The MATRICULATION EXAMINATION will be held 3 September 17—20, and the 
NEW SESSION will commence on Uctober 2. 

Programme and full particulars of Courses of justractinn and of the Entrance Scholar- 
ships on soeiieation at the College, Exhibition Road, 8.W., or at the Head Office of the 
City and Guilds of London Institu 

CITY AND GOILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
FINSBURY. 

The DAY DEPARTMENT, for Students not under 14 years of age, embraces Courses 

of satrastinn in Mechanical and Electrical Engineering and Indosts rial and Techni-al 
istry, under the direction of Professor 8. P. F.R.S. (Principal), 
Professor JOHN PERRY, F.R.S.. and Professor R. MELDOLA, F.R.S. 

The Entrance will be held on September Session will com- 
m‘nee on Ucto! 

For further particular of the Day Classes. Scholarships, &c., also of the Evening Classes, 
ols Waecen , Leonard Street, City Road, E.C., or at the Head Office of the City and 


Guilds of London Institute. 
Coy, and Guilds of London Institute, JOHN WATNEY, Honorary Secretary. 


m College, Basingall Street, E.C. 


ROCHESTER HOUSE, EALING. 


At the recent E ination for Sandhurst Six Candidates were sent up, and four were suc- 
cessful in the first twenty-six. 
Marks. 
St. R.8. . 9505 
Drake, R. L.. 


‘Allardyce. A: 


Carpenter, A. eee 
At the last Military Competitive sisiniindees = 
Dyson, L. M., Donegal Artillery, with 1,690 marks, 


The NEXT TERM begins August 6th. 
_For terms and references apply to Dr. NoRTHCOTT as above. 


HGuer CAMBRIDGE, FROEBEL and ADVANCED 

MINATIONS._STUDENTS prepared in Classes connected with the NORTH 
LONDON tou LEGIATE SCHOOL, under t my of Miss BUSS. Arrange- 
ments made for boarding ae yhe neighbourhood.— Address, Head-Mistress, M.ss ToPvis, 
L.C.P., 145 Camden Road, N.W 


TO BRITISH AND FOREIGN }N AUTHORS. 
EF TENNYSON NEELY, Publisher, Chicago, U.S.A. 


* SOLICITS CORRESPONDENCE with AUTHORS of repute in Fiction and 
General Literature. 

The Copyright Laws now literary rty by simultaneous publication in the 
Tinited States and Great Britain —> for absolute —— of Author's rights, or publi- 
cation, on roya'ty if desired. Prompt reply in every instan l be made. 

7 TENNYSON NEELY, care of C. Mitchell & Woe 12 & 13 Red Lion Court, Fleet 
ree 


POPULAR WRITERS of FICTION wishing to secure the 
most extensive COPYRIGHTED Publication obtainable in the United States. Canada, 
Tacou™ should communicate with P. F. COLLIER, 521 West Thirteenth street, New| 


“LANCET” ANALYSIS AND MEDICAL OPINIONS 
Post FREE. 
G s B. FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS. 


FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 
48s. CARRIAGE PAID, WH ISKY. 


OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE. 
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INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS £18,000,000, 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 
(FIRE) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. Founpep 1710; 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD, 

Sum Insured in 1893, £395,854,440. 
ANK of NEW ZEALAND.—Incorporated by Act of 
Government. 


General Assembly, July 29, 1961.—Bankers to the New Zealand 
Head Office—| Queen Victoria Street, eg E.c. 


Paid-up £900 000 
eserve imi in Gonsols) .. £45,000 
£1,500,000 


_,Thit Bank drafts hes and transacts every description 
ted with New Zealand, nt 


= 
Lenten G08 of 610 end upwards, sates end 
Cc. G. TEGETMEIER, Manager. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


[Ts IMPERIAL InsvRANCE COMPANY LIMITED, FIRE. 
Est. 1803.—1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and #2 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
£1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000, Total Funds, £1,500,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

BREBECE BANK Southampton Bldgs.,Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF ,er CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand . 
TWO per Los. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly balances, when 


notd low 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. For the Thrift the bank receives small 


deposit, and allows interest . 
“BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, post 
FRANCIS RAVRNSCROFT, Manager. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


I jEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
coLons Soe shove Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 
ENDERSON ANDERSON, CO. } Fenchurch avenue’ London. 
apply to the latter to the Branch Office, 


ORIENT COMPANY'S YACHTING CRUISES 


> the Steamships 3,876 tons register, and “ LUSITANIA,” 3,877 tons 


leaving under 
For NORWAY and Corer HAGEN, 
Visiting some of the finest Fiords, 
22nd August, ee 21 days, calling at Granton, 23rd August. 
For toe MEDITE! RRANEAN, 
Fro M4 4 12th September, for 35 day 
‘String band, nie ght. electric bells, hot and coid vathe, high-class cuisine. 
Managers & Co. Head Uffice: Fenchurch Avenue, 


BOUDOIR COTTAGES, from 30 Guineas, 
IRON COTTAGES and OVERSTKUNG UPRIGHT 
199 & 201 REGENT STREET, W., or 46 MOORGATE STREET, Bee! Senta, 
TAKE WITH YOU ON VACATION 


& Co. Lendon, E.C. 
prance niter ats Fi urch Avenue, E.C. ; or to the West End 
GRANDS, from 42 Guineas, 
A TABLET 


CRAMER'S 
VINOLIA SOAP. (44) 


| CELEBRATED PIANETTES, from £21 net. 
PIANOS. Turer Years’ System, from 2 Guineas per quarter. 
VINOLIA CREAM is effective for Insect Bites. 


GOLD MEDAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON, 


BENGER’S 
FOOD 


For INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, & The AGED. 
“Retained when all other Foods are rejected. It is invaluable."—London Medical Record. 
In Tins, 1s, 64., 98. 64,, and 10s,, of all Chemists, 
CONSUM PTION HOSPITAL, BROMPTON.—FUNDS are 


HENRY DOBBIN, 
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COFFEE PLANTING IN MYSORE. 
OPENINGS FOR YOUNG GENFLEMEN. 


Mr. R. H. MORRIS, Son of an who holds extensive Coffee lands on 
the Biligiri hills, PUPILS. Terms for one year’s teaching, with 
— board and lod 


ging, £200. 
prospectus to F. TrarKs. Foxbury, Chislehurst, Kent to 
Mears Par & Co., Lime Londou, E.c. 


HOTELS. 
FRACOMBE. — —ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, The PRIN- 


CIPAL — > ONLY HOTEL facing the sea. Unrivalled sea frontage and open 
Soren [ara Tennis Courts. Grounds five acres. Large Swimming Bath. 
as cong See. * Two Hundred and Fifty Rooms. Tariff of Manager (H. R. 


BEDFORD HOTEL. _Old-Established. 


|, Manager. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 
** MARCELLA.” 


Jast Published, POPULAR EDITION, Crown 8y0, 6s. 


MARCELLA. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 
Author of “ Robert Elsmere,” “The History of David Grieve,” &c. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


BOOKS, &c. 


— 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, axp PUBLISHERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
TN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED ; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxues, Lospoy. Code: Usicopg. 


140 STRAND, W.C., anv 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


[HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance: 


Any part of the United Kingdom ........... £1 8 2 
All other parts of the World ................. 1 10 6 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, ! 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 
STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.0, 


SECOND EDITION now ready, demy 8vo. 474 pp. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
HADDEN’S HANDBOOK 
ON THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1894, 


Being a complete and Practical Guide to the above Act and its incorporated 
Evactments, 


The Local Government Journa’ says :—“ First in the category of useful Guides we place 
“Badden's Handbook.’ It isa really admirable work. planned upon the best lines, 7 
tive in its treatment, and far and awav the most comprehensive handbook yet issued.” 

wo Times says :—* It ie likely to find considerable favour among those who wish for 
@ general knowledve of the eneration and effect of the Local Government Act.” 
Lhe Guardian seys :—* There is far more real value to be found in the pages of this work 
then in tho e +f ery other commentator whose work hos come under our oy 
The Speaker says :—“ It is so clearly and so it is certain to 
re useful to all those who are in any way interested in the local ‘administration of the 


HADDEN, LEST, & CO., WEST HARDING STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


JUST READY. 
THE NEW “ AUTONYM.” 


Fep. 24mo. cloth, 2s.; paper, 1s. 6d. 


MAD SIR UCHTRED of the HILLS. By 
8. R. Crocxerr, Author of “The Stickit Minister,” and “The 
Raiders,” now in their Seventh and Sixth Editions respectively. 


“Ts exceedingly well written.”—Daily News. 


The ANARCHIST PERIL. By Ferix Duzois. 


Translated and Enlarged, with the Author’s permission, by RALru 
Derecuer. With a Chapter on “ ANARCHISM in ENGLAND,” 
by the Translator. Freely Ilustrated from Anarchist propaganda. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


NEW NOVEL BY MARY C. ROWSELL. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d., now ready at 
all Libraries, ““ THE FRIEND OF THE 
PEOPLE, by MARY’ C. ROWSELL, 
Author of “ Traitor or Patriot,’ “ Thorn- 
dyke Manor,” “ Petronella,” &e. 


LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


Just published, the First yey om 5 12s, 6d. net; and the 
Fourth s. 6d. net, of 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PLANTS: 


Their Forms, Growth, Reproduction, and 
Distribution. 
From the German of ANTON KERNER VON MARILAUN, 
Professor of Botany in the University of Vienna, 
By F. W. OLIVER, M.A., D.Sc. 
Quain Professor of Botany in University ' College, London. 
With the Assistance of MARIAN BUSK, B.Sc., and MARY EWART, B.Sc. 


With about 1,000 Originsel Woodcut Illustrations 
and Sixteen Plates ia Colours. 


*.* The work will be completed in Four Half-Volumes, Imperial 8vo. cloth, price 
12s. 6d. each net, issued at intervals of four months; and in Sixteen Monthly 
Parts, price 2s. 6d. each net, 


“ A book which, while serving as a source of k led hol is ohn 
suitable for the many who take an lnegrert in botany. and who = o oieals information o 
the progress of this ever-fresh science.'"—.Vational Observer 


PROSPECTUS POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, Liwrrep, OLD BAILEY. 
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Contents: AUGUST. (2s. 6d.) 
EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
LORDS AND COMMONS: A DIALOGUE, By H. D. TrRattu. 
AND HUMAN EVOLUTION. By Francis Gauros, F.R.S., with @ 
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